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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1969 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1969 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Quie, Meeds, and Ruth. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Robert 
Andringa, minority professional staff assistant; and Alexandra Kisla, 
clerk. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. H.R. 13630 and 
a summary of its contents will be inserted in the record at this point. 

[018T CONGRESS 1st SESSION H.R. 13630] 

A BILL To extend certain expiring provisions of law relating to vocational 
education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 'Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That section 102(b) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 is amended by striking out “and Juno 30, 1970,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1970, June 30, 1971, and June 30, 1972,“. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 152(a) (1) of such Act is amended by striking out “$15,900,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970,“ and inserting in lieu thereof “each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years,". 

(b) Section 153(d) of such Act is amended by striking out “1969“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1970, and on July 1, 1971”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 181(a) of such Act is amended by striking out “and June 30, 
1970“ and inserting in lieu thereof “, June 30, 1970, June 30, 1971, and June 30, 
1972“. 

(b) Section 183(a) of such Act is amended by striking out “the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970,“ and inserting in lieu thereof “each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years,”. 

Sec. 4. Section 191(b) of such Act is amended by inserting after “1970,” the 
following: “and each of the two succeeding fiscal years,”. 

Sec. 5. Section 555 of the Education Professions Development Act is amended 
by inserting after “1970“ the following: “, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years”. 



Summary of Vocational Education Amendments of 1969 

This bill would extend until fiscal 1972 five of the new programs authorized by 
the _ Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. These programs would then 
expire at the same time as the other new programs authorized by the 1968 
Amendments. 

These programs would be the following: 

1. Special programs for the disadvantaged 

2. Residential schools 

3. Work-study 

4. Curriculum development 

5. Teacher training 
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H R i^ft N o S vii? h morning our subcommittee meets to consider 
±i.K. 13630, a bill to extend until fiscal 1972 five of the new programs 
authorized by the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. This 
extension would result in a uniform expiration of all new programs 
authorized by the 1968 amendments. programs 

The programs to be affected by this legislation are: 

1. Special programs for the disadvantaged. 

2. .Residential schools. 

3. Wo T /k-study. 

4. CuiTiculum development, and 

5. Teacher training. 

I wish to emphasize that the bill before us does not increase the 
iltnonzations for tnASA nrnorrnrna Tf xi 



x migixu yymn out mat me Dill betore you, H.K. 13630, is a bipartisan 

rrl SUre A^ ei n g ? po J! ore i b y myself, bv Mr. Perkins, Mr. Ayres, Mrs. 

u ie \^ r, TT^°^ ps0 A n /r Jerse y> M r. Ashbrook, Mr. 

^ ’ M Jv D “nels, Mr. Dellenback, Mr. Brademas, Mr. 

^fndn M A/r ° 5^ Mr ’ ^hleman.Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Steiger of Wis- 
consm, Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Ruth, Mrs. Mink, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. 
Meeds, Mr. Burton of California, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Clay. 

rnfuSflW p *n‘ m f n eaS ?? for .tMs legislation is contained in the statement 

SwLw « i he °- ther . day whe . n he c ?utioned school adminis= 
traters about the alarming increase m student unrest at the high 

school level. Dr. Alton, the Commissioner of Education, pointed out 
of th^answ^ ^ men ^ giea * ier em P^ asis on vocational education is part 

I was very pleased to hear Dr. Allen make that statement because 
that was the whole spirit and thrust of the 1968 amendments. We on 
jtaoomimttee also believe that a greater emphasis on occupational 

ftbfinaHnn of the ft nswer to the growing unrest and the growing 

alienation of high school students from the education program* * 

world^ y 0V< ! r * a f* ^ at we are the °niy country in the 

strange Phenomenon of having such a high un- 

ttauous > prosperity? m0ne y ° U " e pe ° ple “ this 10th y ear « con- 
El ?, 0 l! 0 ii g J?i ave “y bicket “g a “d quibbUng 




nologies. f thOTehM^M^big obangem & Education 

to XSSSS^^ they haV6 some meanil « 

aVi/^« re ^ ope ^ ^? la !' ^ r ‘ *f den . come before the committee very 
ift7n'l y n nd ' 6 ii«r 0 s ! art °ff h ® arm ^ s on the educational needs of the 

?ew of vocational education. But in the 
^J an P5i e , V® ‘ e0 l this legislation is necessary in order to give 

fn^lfilf« S ^i CtS and ? ch ° o1 adrmnistrat ors an opportunity to do some 
intelligent planning down range. J 

I have always felt that one of the gi jat shortcomings at our Fed- 
eral level in whatever contribution we make to educatfom is the fact 
that we don’t grve the people in the field enough time to plan ahead! 
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And I would be very happy if we could persuade the Appropriations 
Committee to make appropriations at least 2 or 3 years ahead so that 
the school administrators could know what they are going to get from 
the Federal Government and then plan accordingly. 

When a new administration comes in it ought to have an opportunity 
to propose its own concepts to the Congress. I intend to respect that 
right of the new administration, but it occurs to me until that is done, 
the wise course for this Congress is to pursue programs that are now 
taking hold and are now working and are being funded; and while I 
am sure that the Bureau of the Budget would not agree with this, I 
was very pleased with the results that occurred on the floor a few 
weeks ago when the House decided to take matters into its own 
hands and voted some additional funds for urgently needed education 
legislation. 

So we will proceed with our first witness this morning. Dr. Albert 
Alford, who is Assistant Commissioner in charge of Legislation at the 
Office of Education, and Dr. Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner 
for Vocational Education. 

I don’t know of anyone in this country, Dr. Venn, who has a 
greater opportunity than you to make a meaningful contribution to 
education. I think that you have the answer. 

I have said there is a salvation for American education at the 
elementary and secondary level — and I believe there is— despite the 
fact that a recent survey showed that 60 percent of the principals 
questioned last year on student unrest at the high school level reported 
they had experienced some degree of unrest. But if there is a salvation, 
I believe that you probably are the one single individual who comes 
closest to finding_the answers, working with Dr. Allen and Dr. Alford 
and the whole U.S. Office of Education, in creating the leadership 
across this country for a greater emphasis on occupational education. 

You occupy a tremendously important spot in this whole picture 
of American education. I feel so strongly that vocational education 
is the answer to many of our problems, and I feel very reassured 
knowing that someone like you with all of your experience is in this 
important position directing this operation. 

Before we proceed, Mr. Quie, do you have anything to say? 

Mr. Quie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The omy thing I would add 
to what you have said is if the Senate will do as well as we did in the 
appropriation bill, then he will have some money to work with. If 
they want to do better, that is quite all right with me. 

I hope they will do at least as well to give you some money to do 
the great things that most of us expect now and we all share the hopes 
expressed by the chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is what you call the “new ecumenism in 
politics.” 

Mr. Quie. It works in vocational education. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Meeds? 

Mr. Meeds. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Alford and Dr. Venn, why don’t you proceed. 
Your statements will be placed in the record in their entirety at this 
point. Perhaps if you like, you may summarize parts and give us a 
chance to perhaps ask you some questions ; otherwise, if you wish, you 
may read your statements. 
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(Dr. Venn’s statement follows:) 

Statement op Dr. Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Voca- 
tional and Library Programs, Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you today and review the general operation of the State plan 
program under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and especially the changes 
0C w?fi n iL as a r< r sult °* the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

+i«T lth « enactment of the amendments on October 16, 1968, it was evident that 
P a ^ a ™°^ nt ^P°, r tance. During the following week, October 21 through 
x Stat + ® Direc tors of Vocational Education and Regional Directors 
were invited to meetings to discuss the law and immediate steps to be taken. The 
cooperation of the States wm excellent and continues to beso. The Executive 
^etary ° f Association of State Directors of Vocational Education stated that 

new guidelines, regulations, and conferences have worked out in an exceptional 
manner m cringing more drive and interest to the State Directors. He felt that 
major program redirections are called for and that these are now being achieved. 
His assessment of the attitudes concerning the new State plans was excellent. 

ihfrnif |! tl x ma f e a ? enr ? 1 t 1 ! nt ° f 8,543,000 this school year with a total expend- 
Jj^of State, topal, and Federal funds of $1,318,497,455. Based on these esti- 
mates, the matching ratio of local and State expenditures to the Federal invest- 
ment will grow from $3.47 in 1969 to $4.63 in 1970. 

implementation of 1968 amendments 

<a+5l a ftl 0f x the W lati0I Js were prepared and reviewed by a committee of leading 
State Directors, business leaders, labor and knowledgeable citizens throughout the 
®taff members ,rom the Office of Education, the Bureau of the Budget, 
an v d ° f the Secretary of HEW were involved in immediate and constant 

JontTr, 0 /th® regulations and guidelines. The first rough draft of regulations was 
sent to the States on January 29, 1969. 

National Conferences was held to make suggestions on the new pro- 
the Act resulting from the 1968 amendments. Leadership of these con- 

+L d ^ rom re cognized experts in each program area throughout 
the Nation. The following conferences were held: 



Data 



Topic 



Sh’ 9iic N» Iona Conference on Research and Training In Vocational Education 

Bfr H" L 10118 Conference on Consumer and Homemaking Education....... ": . I. 

gg* iHl Na ona Conference on Programs for the Handicapped "I". 

Fflb - 26-28 Na Iona Conference on Residential Facilities „ " 

M , r ?° 7 ‘ — K* ° n * Conference on Cooperative) Vocational Education Programs"'.""":.'"" 

M,r &-7 N 'catIon Con flrflnc# on Curriculum Development In Vocational and Technical Edu- 

Mir, nl 2-14 National’ Conference on Exemplary Programs and Projects 

Mir %«7 ^at onal Conference on Programs for Persons With Special Needs..""""""" 

Mar. 25-27 National Conference on Stale Plans 



Attend- 

ance 



125 

197 

173 

180 

205 

275 

150 

154 

225 



Approximately 1,700 individuals attended the National Conferences. 

Draft copies of the regulations were sent to all interested professional grouns 

th i at ar< ? con , ccrncd with vocational and technical education. 
4,000 individuals reviewed the various drafts of regulations. 

Iho National Advisory Council and its special committee on regulations and 
Janua^ige^ 0 immediat0 attention to this task following their appointment in 

STATE FLAN GUIDES 

„„4, s 8 i° on as t^ 10 initial draft of the regulations was completed in January, a 
c< ?P y °. f t. h0 State Plan Guide was drafted and followed a similar 
process. A series of nine Regional Conferences was hold to assist the States in 
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the development of State plans. Each Regional Conference involved leaders 
from education, business, labor, professional associations, and others concerned 
with State plan development. 



Cate * Region Place 



Apr. 7-11- 

Do 

Oo 

Apr. 14-18. 
Do... 
Do... 
Apr. 21-25. 
Do... 
Do... 



Region I Providence, R.I. 

Region II Philadelphia, Pa. 

Region III Richmond, Va. 

Region IV Atlanta, Ga. 

Region V Chicago, IN. 

Region VI Kansas City, Mo. 

Region VII Oklahoma City, Okia. 

Region VII I Denver, Coio. 

Region IX Sacramento, Calif. 



Program reports developed as a part of the National Conferences are now 
being completed and distributed to all States and Territories. These Conferences, 
meetings, and reports have been invaluable tools in assisting States in the develop- 
ment of their State plans. Approximately 1,800 individuals attended the Regional 
meetings. 

As of today the following situation exists: 



Plans received as of Sept. 24, 1969 53 

Letters to States following plans review 53 

Revisions and clarifications received from States • 35 

Plans approved as of Sept. 24, 1969 33 

Approval pending 2 



It is fair to say that the State plans which have been received and reviewed 
represent a major redirection of vocational education. It is also fair to say that 
the work of the States, the National Advisory Council, and the State Advisory 
Councils has been outstanding. I am also impelled to say that wo still have a 
way to go in accomplishing the goals spelled out by the Congress in enacting the 
1968 amendments. 

ADVISORY COUNCILS 

A few words about the work of the National Advisory Council, I am sure, 
will be of interest to this committee. 

The first meeting of the National Advisory Council was held in Washington, 
D.C., on February 13. Since that time five additional meetings have been held, 
an annual report has been published which each of you has received, and six 
subcommittees have held meetings as well. The National Advisory Council has 
now employed a Director and is planning a meeting for all State Advisory Council 
Chairmen in the near future. It is a working council and has been invaluable to 
the Office of Education. 

All States have now appointed Advisory Councils, and in all States these 
Councils have reviewed the State plans. At this time 60 percent of the States 
have budgeted for an executive officer. The allocation of funds to the State 
Advisory Councils has been a restrictive factor since most States will receive only 
$24,164 for the fiscal year 1970. In many cases they have had to rely on State staff. 

PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1070 

The concept of annual and 5-yoar plans required in the 1968 amendments has 
resulted in immediate dividends for program direction and more effective planning . 

URBAN EDUCATION 

Typical examples of redirection of funding within a State toward urban centers 
is shown by the Illinois State Plan. In 1969, 17 percent of the Federal vocational 
funds wont to Chicago which has approximately 60 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion, In 1070 the State Plan calls for 48 percent of the State’s Federal allotment 
to bo spent in Chicago. In Michigan in i960, 21 percent of the Stato allotment 
went to Detroit whore 32 percent of the population resides. In 1970, 26 percent 
of the State’s allotment will go to Detroit. Georgia in 1970 will allooato 22 percent 
of the Federal funds to Atlanta which has 22 percent of the State’s population. 
Many States have made major redirection of fundings oven though tho budget 
levels and new program "set-asides” have made it very difficult. 
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POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



The set-aside of 15 percent for post-secondary technical education has increased 
the total dollars going to this area although many States have had problems in 
coordinating vocational and technical education programs at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels. The "sole State agency" requirement of the Act has been 
useful in requiring a comprehensive plan at all levels. 

An overall comparison between 1969 and 1970 follows: 



Expenditures: 

Basic grants: (i) Grants to Stitts: 

aaraar-::— WBtB 

HrtehiBraas: :: : "::::::-::: — : — 

Enrollment: Basle grants: 

General population: 

Stcondary 

Postatcondary 

Adult 

Subtotal 

Disadvantaged: 

Sacomfary 

PostsKonitaryc ' 

Adult .. :::::::::::::::::::: 

Subtotal 

Handicapped: 

Sicondiry 

PostaKondiry 

Subtotal 

Total sicondiry 

Total postsecondary 

Total adult 

Total enrollment 

Construction: 

Numbarof projects: 

Naw 

Rimodilid 

Total 



Numbir of training itatlom niidid 

Numbir of training atatlons constructad 

Percent of ntad mat 

Teacher training: 

Number olwschars 

Number of teachers completing: 

Preservlce training 

Inservtce training 

Total 

1 Includes $7,161,455 appropriated under Smith-Hughes Act. 



Fiscal yaar 1969 
asllmata 


Fiscal yaar 1970 
astlmata 




$237,497,455 

1,081,000,000 




1,318,497,455 

4.63 




4,148,500 
720 500 
2,899,000 




7,768,000 




491,700 

33,300 

108,000 




633,000 




M 


30,000 


142,000 


4.344.000 
693,000 

2.997.000 


4.768.000 
788,000 

3.007.000 


8,034,000 


8,543,000 


213 

107 


100 

50 


320 


150 


367,000 

80,000 

21.0 


272,000 

24.000 

9.15 


160,680 


170,160 


6,000 

10,000 


8,000 

13,000 


16,000 


21,000 



REPORTING SYSTEM 

Tho development of a now reporting systom for vocational and toohnioal 
education has been basod on tho mandatod provisions of the legislation, tho 
recommendations of the National Advisory Counoil, and tho need for baselino 
data for evaluation and planning. Many individuals wore involved in tho struc- 
turing roview and modification of statistical, dosoriptivo, and evaluativo forms. 
These included representatives from tho Offlco of tho Secretary of Hoalth, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, tho Bureau of the Budget, tho National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, Regional Offices, and Stato fiscal and data processing oxports 
especially concerned with planning, evaluation, and budgeting for vocational 
eduoation. Tho system is designed to roveal tho offeotlveness of vocational oduoa- 



i 
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tion on the work lives of the Nation’s youths and adults; and the program’s 
influence on the resolution of some of the social and economic ills of our cities 
and rural communities. 

EVALUATION 

Program change is largely dependent on more comprehensive Federal, State, 
and local evaluation systems. Specific information is needed regarding manpower 
needs and job opportunities; vocational education needs of populations to be 
served, particularly the disadvantaged and handicapped; and resources required 
to meet these demands. Appropriations will be utilized for studies and projects 
including the following: 

Study of impact of new State plan funding requirements on program change. 

Follow-up survey of graduates from adult vocational education programs. 

Analysis of effectiveness of resources allocated to programs and services for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Survey and analysis of State and local planning, evaluation, and reporting sys- 
tems. 

National and regional workshops involving State supervisors to provide head- 
quarters and regional staff with an assessment of program accomplishments and 
deficiencies. 

* Study of needs and availability of postsecondary education, including facilities, 

provisions for new and emerging occupational areas, funding patterns, student 
and teacher characteristics, and ancillary services. 

Curriculum . 

Our major plans for curriculum development include at least 50 percent of the 
projected projects at the postsecondary level. The community-junior college pro- 
gram needs assistance in a number of new areas. The occupational expansion in 
technical areas has greatly enhanced the need for curriculum in new fields, such as 
laser and maser technology, underwater technicians for the support of research 
and development projects, paramedical workers in such fields as medical and 
x-ray technicians, radiation therapists, clinical and medical aides; a persistent but 
growing demand in the field of automotive ignition and tune up continues to need 
additional help; exploratory courses in general technology to provide staff assist- 
ants who understand laboratory methods; as well as many other growing fields 
desperately needs assistance. 

The secondary program will need assistants in the new movement called occupa- 
tional clustering. The development of an entire new sequence of courses in orienta- 
tion to the world of work is essential not only with high school level clustering but 
in the junior high school and elementary school as well. We hope to provide ele- 
mentary teachers with information to allow them to infuse occupational concepts 
and attitudes in the curriculum at that level. In the junior high school program we 
are going to try a three-year orientation program based on the theory that group 
instruction about occupations related to academic programs is a necessity. Major 
emphasis will be placed on curriculum aimed at the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Vocational Education Goals 

The changing nature of the work force and the manpower needs of the Nation 
continue to have impact on vocational education. In addition, the changing ratio 
of age groups in our society and particular educational and skill needs of youth 
determine the patterns of the future. 

Seymour Wolfbein of Temple University recently completed a study of Man- 
5 power Problems of the 1970’s for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He predicts the 

following: 

1. By 1975 one and one-half million jobs will be needed each year to absorb the 
rise in the labor supply. 

2. There will be one million less people aged 35 to 44 in the labor force in 1975 
than in 1965. 

3. There will be eight and three-fourths million more people aged 25 to 34 in 
1975 than in 1965. 

4. There will be a phenomenal increase of more than 50 percent in the number 
of non- whites in the early twenties age group. 

5. The professional and technical fields will exceed skilled craftsmen by 1975. 

6. The unskilled will fall below the five percent mark. 
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The goal for vocational education in the early 70’s is to at least double the 
enrollments in vocational and technical programs and to offer some occupational 
information and work experience to all secondary students, including those en- 
rolled in college preparatory programs. This should prevent some of the problems 
that would otherwise occur in the 1970’s. 

STATEMENTS OP DR. ALBERT L. ALFORD, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR LEGISLATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; AND DR. 
GRANT VENN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Alford. Thank you, if it is all right, I think I will read my 
statement. It is very short. 

Mr. Pucinscki. All right. 

Dr. Alford. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 
ocon S a v easure appear before you this morning to testify on H.K. 
13630 and the genera operation of the State plan program under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. In dividing up our tasks, if it is 
satisfactory with you, I will testify on H.K. 13630 and Dr. Venn will 
discuss the operation of the vocational education State plan programs, 
which are administered by him. 

H.K. 13630 extends certain expiring provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Specifically, you are asking for an extension 
to June 30, 1972, of the programs for the disadvantaged, residential 
vocational schools (State plan programs), vocational work-study, 
curriculum development, and residential vocational education schools 
dormitory subsidies. In addition, the training and development pro- 
gram, part F of the Education Professions Development Act, would 
also be extended to fiscal year 1972. 

In only two of these six programs has the administration requested 
funding for fiscal year 1970. These are the curriculum development 
program in the amount of $2 million and the training and development 
program which is included as a specific part of the total training 
Praams under the Education Professions Development Act. 

The work-study program, for which no funds have been requested 
but which has been funded in previous years, is a program included in 
the original 1963 act. The residential vocational school program, 
which was also included in the original 1963 act, has never been funded 
and no request for funds has been made for fiscal year 1970. Funding 
for the special program for the disavantaged was not requested by 
the administration for fiscal year 1970 basically because of the exten- 
sive redirection of money to the disadvantaged required under the new 
State plan programs. 

Our understanding is that a partial purpose of the act is to give a 
uniform expiration date to the nonpermanent portions of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, as amended. The extensions which are 
made do not increase the authorizations for appropriations and simply 
extend the life of the current authorizations. 

, While we recognize the desire on the part of those interested in 
tnese programs to seek an early and uniform extension, we would 
request that the committee defer action on this bill until the next 
session of Congress. The administration is currently looking at a 
number of education programs, including those in this bill from the 
pomt of view of possible grant consolidation and program reform. 
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We cannot indicate at this time what the specific proposals will be, 
but they would be ready for submission in time to allow full considera- 
tion before the June 30 expiration of the programs in H.R. 13630. 

As an example of the kind of change that might be involved, I 
would note the close relationship between the cooperative education 
and the work-study programs. While there may be some differences 
in concept, we believe that they might effectively be combined into a 
single program. It is one of the goals of this administration to simplify 
and consolidate programs where possible in order to make them more 
effective and manageable. We would like the opportunity to make 
recommendations along this line for the programs included in H.R. 
13630. 

! With these brief comments, Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 

turn to Dr. Venn for more extensive testimony on the operation and 
status of State plan programs unless you care to raise questions on 
H.R. 13630 at this point. 

1 Mr. Pucinski. I would just have one question, Dr. Alford. I am 

-'illy mindful of the fact that at some point in time the a dminis tration 
will undoubtedly want to come in with some proposals and recom- 
mendations. I am not too sure that I agree that you can combine 
cooperative work-study and the work-study program because they 
are two totally different needs, but I wouldn’t want to go into debate 
on that at this time. I really must say I am somewhat disappointed in 
your position on this bill. 

We went through extensive hearings last year on vocational educa- 
tion. We relied very heavily on the recommendations of the Advisory 
Council. We heard extensively from many witnesses. The hearings 
lasted 26 days. 

It would seem to me that the logical course would be to go ahead 
and extend these programs; and as my colleague from Minnesota 
just said, if the Senate wants to improve the kind of job that we did 
on the floor, we will be very happy to assist that improvement. 

Now, the administration is welcome to come in here at any point 
with a whole new program, if that is what you wish, and I can assure 
you that your program will be given every consideration. I don’t 
think there is anything to indicate that we would willingly or wantonly 
delay or defer consideration of any request that this administration 
will make. 

At least I can give you my assurance as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and I think my colleagues can certainly support that. So if at 
any time you want to come in here and change these programs, repeal 
them, restructure them, you are welcome to submit your proposal. 
But it does seem to me that keeping all of this in limbo right up until 
! the expiration date is the worst way in the world to legislation. 

I have gone that route before. I have seen what happens when the 
Congress legislates under the pressure of a continuing resolution or an 
expiration date. So what we have done, we have said, all right, these 
are programs that are now on the books. Even if the administration 
didn’t ask for the funding, they are funded at least as far as the 
House is concerned. 

If you want to come here next spring with a whole new concept, 
I assure you we are going to give you the hearings. And at that time 
if you want to bring in your own concept, I assure you you will get 
every consideration before this committee. 
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. ,^®7 ert { iel ® s 1 s » it would seem to me a grave mistake for the admin- 
istration to take the position that it is taking this morning. 

Let s discuss, for example, the disadvantaged program. We have a 
lo-percent setaside in the States’ grants, but we feel so strongly 
aDout the needs of occupational or vocational education in disaa- 
. vantaged communities that we have set up a special $40 million fund, 
p/v* 7 ? U r • a v ® do 18 look at Chicago or any other city, Pittsburgh, 

Wn o Pn la ’ the # r - e . at struggle going on now in the building trades, 
we are 10 years behinu . m setting up meaningful vocational training 
programs in these disadvantaged communities to give young people 
the kind of job training that they need to participate fully in equal 
employment opportunities. I would be distressed and astounded to 
hear a suggestion from the administration that ycu don’t agree that 

muiStms ^^ ace as ^ rea ^ an em phesis in the disadvantaged com- 

We have been spending as little as 1 percent of vocational educa- 
lon money in the disadvantaged communities of this country and 
then we ask ourselves why we have turmoil and why we have lack of 
job opportumties. 

It seems to me if there is any part of this program that is defensible, 
the special program for the disadvantaged is one that deserves the 
highest priority. I would hope that you would take another look at 
your statement. 

, I^f- Alford. Let me comment. I respect what you are presenting 
here the matter of timing, and certainly the emphasis on the disad- 
vantaged. And this is one of the reasons that I specifically mention in 

- 7 .!, S ii 7 e n ment r ® aso ?. for not funding that program in fiscal 

year 1970 was a factor of redirection of money under the State plan 
mograms and a feeling, at least on the part of those who were planning 
the budget, that perhaps this is all we could do effectively this year 
, think we would want to emphasize we are in no sense opposing 
the provision, the special provision on the disadvantaged, and we 
bop® to give greater emphasis to . this in the coming years. 

Pucinski. Let’s take curriculum development. We have devel- 
oped in this countrv in the last decade 5,000 new skill jobs. Industry 
is Dogging for people and young people are begging to get an oppor- 
tunity to participate in industry. And yet you know and I kr.ow that 
we haven t kept pace at all with curriculum development to train 
young people in thaS9 new skills — laser technology, computer tech- 
i R ara "P r ofessional fields — great job opportunities, not entry 
u] levels, deadend levels. That is one of the great problems we have. 

. jy? are spendingbillions on manpower training programs this year 
m this country, of Federal money, training people at entry skill levels. 
JNo wonder the program is a failure. No wonder people don’t want to 

?Sr C1 ??ii ^ .m the manpower program, because it trains them for an 
entry skill job and that is as far as they go. 

And we have said, “Let’s not make another mistake with another 
generation, let s not create another generation at the end of the line 
going to go mto a manpower program that has only limited op- 

SeeH Un i 7 ff nnn S ° WG Say 5 urr j cu “ lm development.” We are going to 
"76, 000 new vocational education teachers within the next 
couple of years to make vocational education effective. 

FLow can anyone in good conscience argue against teacher training 
and curriculum development? B 
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Now, I hope with all due respect that the Bureau of the Budget is 
not running this country. I have too much respect for you, for Dr. 

* or ^ r * Allen, Secretary Finch. You know what the needs are 
of this country and I don’t think we should let the Bureau of the 
Budget veto these very important programs. 

I would go along with you perhaps on residential skill centers only 
because I understand Secretary Shultz is trying to work something 
out in the Labor Department on residential skill centers and perhaps 
this may be an area where we want to effectuate some sort of com- 
promise between the two agencies. 

But as far as the work-study program is concerned why, in my 
neighborhood, which is very wealthy and yet in Taft High School I 
have 86 youngsters who are under the work-study program and if 
they weren’t under the work-study program, they couldn’t continue 
then 1 education. 

Mr. Quie, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Quie. I would also like to pursue the question of waiting before 
we extend these parts of the act that terminate before the basic grant 
authority expires. 

Evidently the reason why we permitted them to terminate earlier 
was the fact we weren’t too certain and we wanted to look at them 
sooner. I think your suggestions are nearly within the ball park of the 
intent of Congress at that time. 

You said in your statement that you were going to have your 
recommendations ready and in time for full consideration before the 
-June 30 expiration date. I imagine you are of the same opinion as 
people on the school systems that they like to find out early what their 
appropriations are going to be. By rights we should have the appropria- 
tions out so they know what their forward funding will be prior to 
their planning stage. March or April should be the latest. 

, ” ^ can t expect the Congress to have a bill to the President for 
signature before June 30 or thereabouts, but everything that you do 
ought to be aimed at the purpose of getting this whole process done by 
June 30. Those slowpokes over in the other body, as they have proven 
themselves to be, need a little bit of time. They probably need the 
month of June and we need the appropriation bill out of the House in 
May. If there is going to be a change in the authorization language, the 
Appropriations Committee should have the authorization earlier. It 
win probably take all of the time if we began the first of January. 

So, I am wondering how long it would take you to come in with 
those recommendations. Can’t you sit down and start doing your 
tlunking and planning now so we could authorize the legislation in 
the House at least before the end of this session of Congress? 

Dr. Alford. Let me comment on this. Actually the thinking is 
already underway and these proposals are being examined. However, 

I will be honest and say it has only been within the last 3 weeks that 
this has begun, and it is in connection with the 1971 budget. 

So we would expect that whatever proposals we had which relate 
to these consohdations would probably be ready in time for the 
submission of the 1971 budget. I hesitate to give an exact date, but 
1 would assume that this would occur some time in January. 

I believe, however, we have to face realistically the fact that as 
far as the appropriations process is concerned, unless there is some 
miracle worked next year, there is not much likelihood of it being 
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paaBedmucOi earlier than it will be this year. Therefore, if the author- 

enacted before June 30, this would probably be ample 
time for the appropriation process. J 1 

Mr. Quie. I always hope for miracles. 

• ft, "^ F0RD * J too. I have somewhat given up, however, observ- 

* Severa l yea l 9 ’ . as . far . as this process is concerned. We 
would as far as the submissions m the budget are concerned, the 
fact they are expiring June 30 would make no difference by coming 

Hnd a oftSng SUggestlons for ex tension, as we do frequently on this 

Mr.. Quie. My own feeling is that if we have to wait until vou 
come m with your recommendations in January, it is too late. We 
£nn h fLi+° g 2i? he « d an ? extend these provisions in the act now. But if 
6 we eks you could come back with the recommenda- 
tions of what you want, T would sure recommend to the other members 
of the committee to hold up and do a thorough iob. 

But we can’t wait until January. 

in?weeks° RD ^ don t know that we could be back with suggestions 

Mr. Quie. I want to do it now. 

It - is ? ar l of i he 1971 n budget process. The way these 

nfnAoa^Kf e Kf mm « ’ fh e y frequently go up to the wire at the end 
of December before final decisions are made. 

I am hesitant to say we could get these proposals before you in a 
final approved form prior to that time. y 

Mr. Quie. I guess there are some reasons for the Congress going up 
to the we, and we find that everybody else does the same thing. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Meeds. s 

Mr. Meeds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sony to say that it 

tw^i, 40 Dr 'i • 4Iford — ; a “d this is no personal reflection on you— 

that this is merely a contmuation of the “no, no, go slow, not now, 
too much, too soon” attitude of the administrate! toward not only 
vocations education, but a number of other things. 9 

laJaln+i'™ • aware that the Senate has not enacted appropriating 
legislation with regard to the increases which we provide for in the 

Sr fisco n fi hat y °i? '1 *™ to your budget estimate 

up . 1 \{ i b G figures which we provide, funds could be made 

ESt* w« • r * th ® con t mu ingresolution for the increases 
for ’ f or instance, $40 mSlion in the disadvantaged, 
$i0 mfihon m the work-study program. Isn’t that true? b 

yea/or^budgLT t0 think h ° W the resolution reads-last 

amount^’ 131308, ^ rGadS th ° <<budgGt or the last year’s appropriated 
th?budget° RD that iS the Case, tben would be possible to revise 

Edu^catimiT 308, HaV ° y ° U Studied this P ossibility in the Office of 

Dr. Alford. This has not been suggested as a possibility to us. 

Mr. Meeds. Do you think it is a realistic possibility? 

a^° RD ‘ \ n ^5 r N. ady ’ 1 i°’ ^ do n °t think so at the present time, 
i • beds. And it is a fact that of all five of these programs you 
only suggested funds for two of them in fiscal 1970, isn’t it? S y 
Dr. Alford. That is correct. 
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Mr. Meeds. And you didn’t really suggest for one of them, one of 
those two, any additional funds? Dia you suggest additional funds for 
the teacher training program? 

Dr. Alford. Well, this is listed. Of course, it is grouped. All the 
appropriation under EPDA is listed as one sum of money and this is a 
part of it. It is additional in that sense. 

Mr. Meeds. Have you any earmarked funds in EPDA for voca- 
tional education training and vocation administrative training, 
speciallv earmarked? 

Dr. Alford. I guess the way it is handled, no funds are specifically 
earmarked for any purpose under that program. 

Mr. Meeds. Well, wasn’t it the intent of Congress by enacting this 
as an amendment to the EPDA that that specifically is what should 
happen, that is why we did it? 

Dr. Alford. I think we recognize the obligation to provide funds 
for voeatwnal education purposes and will do so. 

Mr. Meeds. Are you providing any more funds in fiscal 1970 for 
teacher training and administrative training under EPDA for voca- 
tional education than you had for fiscal 1969? 

Dr. Alford. I would have to examine the internal working docu- 
ments on this. I would hope so. 

Mr. Meeds. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he be 
given an opportunity to answer this question in writing. 

Dr. Alford. I will be hajjpy to. 

Mr. Meeds. And submit it for the record. If you have, I am un- 
aware of it. 

Dr. Alford. I will have to check. This is an internal decision, not 
one that is legally earmarked. 

(The table follows:) 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM: EPDA— PARTS D AND F 



1970 



1Q , Q _ . . . Program based on present 

1969 Total request budget 



Activities 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects 


Partici- 

pants 


Funds 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects 


Partici- 

pants 


Funds 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects 


Partici- 

pants 


Funds 


Leadership awards 

, (fellowships) 

Inservice, exchange 









15 


521 


$3,729,909 


9 


160 


$1,450,000 


„ programs, Institutes... 
Continuing -Renewal 


19 


849 


$2,162,832 


202 


22,081 


29,784,373 


25 


3,825 


3,850,000 


projects 








8 


200 


1,258,351 


4 


70 


450,000 



Mr. Meeds. And I am frankly amazed at your statement, Dr. 
Alford: 

Funding for the special program for the disadvantaged was not requested bv 
nf ^ 18 ? a * *p70 basically because of the extensive redirection 

of money to the disadvantaged required under the new state plan programs. 

What extensive redirection is there under the State plan? 

Dr. Alford. I think Dr. Venn will talk more about this, but vou 
have your 16 percent set aside there. 

30-247 0—00 2 
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. - i g on ® of the purposes that was supposed to 

the old act of 1963, but as the chairman indicated, 



to be fulfilled under 

__ -i ,v. vu«u*u»u nivuuaued, we have not done 

enough in this area and the percentage has been closer to 1 or 2 
percent than it has to the 15, and we think this redirection of the 
^ouitional 13 percent is a substantial increase. 

? DS ' Y el1, th® suggestion for fiscal 1970 by the 

administration, it was $248 million. 

Dr. Alford. That’s right. 

Mr. Meeds. All told. Now, that is about $31 million less than the 
appropriated amount for fiscal 1969, isn’t it? 

Dr. Alford. What was that? 

Meeds. That is about $31 million less than the appropriated 
amount for fiscal 1969? 

Dr. Alford. The figures I have for fiscal year 1969, if we take the 
total, was $248 million for the appropriation. For the Nixon amend- 

nr d S et request was $279,216,000. It is actually an increase 
of $31 million. 

This is for all of the vocational education program. 

Mr. Meeds. Are we including the Smith-Hughes and the other 
vocational education program in the 248? 

Dr. Alford. Yes. 

197? VeNN# Smith " Hu S hes money is in both figures for 1969 and 



Dr. Alford. 248 and 279 would be comparable figures. 

• YaS 7, T j G £ r ?' n t' money in 1970 was slightly less than it 
was m 1969, and the additions came in the new parts of the program. 

Mr. Meeds. This is precisely what I am trying to get at. The State 
grants for fiscal 1970 are less than they were in fiscal 1969, isn’t that 
correct? 

Dr. Alford. That is correct. 

Mr. Meeds. How are you going to have an extensive redirection of 
funds when you are actually appropriating less and requesting less in 
fiscal 1970 than you are in fiscal 1969? 

Dr. Alford. Well, the difference was only $3,880,000 out of $230 
mdlicm and, obviously, if you take an additional 13 percent from 
n ?i ll0n » yo u ore adding something in the range of $30 million. 

Mr. Meeds. So then you are proposing this by taking away from 
ongoing programs? J 

Dr. Alford. This, of course, is the difficulty which I think Dr. 
Venn comments on in his testimony in redirections when you are 
dealing with the same amount of money. 

Mr. Meeds. Is that what you are suggesting? 

Dr. Alford. This is what we have suggested; yes. That is what we 
have done. 



Mr. Meeds. So that in addition to not suggesting the funding of 
any of the new programs except one, which was “Curriculum devel- 
opment, as I recall, $2 million, you are suggesting for fiscal 1970 and 
have suggested less money for the State grants than you had in fiscal 
1969. 



-^ r * Alford. Let me mention that of the new programs in voca- 
tional education we have only funded the teacher training, home- 
making, curriculum development, innovative programs, and coopera- 
tive education. r 
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.Mr. Meeds. They are not programs we are considering in this bill 
tins morning? 

Dr. Alford. Only the curriculum development and teacher training. 
Mr. Meeds. I will be perfectly frank that doesn't look like very 
much xorward momentum to me, Dr. Alford. Is there any reason for 
this committee to believe that you are going to suggest funding of 

frm^k^ere 111 ^ SCa which you didn’t in fiscal 1970? Let’s be real 



Dr. Alford. Of this list of programs, no. I don’t know that there is 
any reason the committee should assume this since you normally 
build your assumptions, on past trends — with the possible exception of 
the education, for the disadvantaged. I think there is a strong interest 
m this area on the part of the administration and certainly within the 
Department and the Office of Education. 

Mr. Pucinski. I presume you are also going to ask for money for 
curriculum development. 

Dr. Alford. Well, let me comment on that, Mr. Chairman, there are 
other areas which might be considered for consolidation. While I 
wouldn t want to bind us t<D anything that is going to happen, one of 
the things that is being discussed is, for example, the relationship 
between curriculum development, research, teacher training, and 
mnovative programs. I think there is something to be said for getting 
all of those things together so that one feeds into the other. They are 
all closely related, and we are taking a very careful look to see if there 
is any better way that we can do this. We might be proposing, under 
om proposals that come forward, to fund curriculum development in 
a duferent way than is currently proposed. 

But I don’t think we would give up the idea of curriculum develop- 
ment. 



Mr. Meeds. You don't think you would give up the idea of teacher 
training r 

Dr. Alford. I am sure we would not. 

Mr. Meeds. You don’t think you would give up the idea of dis- 
advantaged? 

Dr. Alford. That’s right. 

Mr. Meeds. So that is three of these programs that we are talking 
about. Is there any reason to believe that you will do anything about 
the residential vocational centers? 

r P^Alford. I think, as the chairman indicated, that this is tied to the 
Job Corps or the “mini-Job Corps” concept, the skill training which 
is in the Department of Labor, and new manpower bill. We have a 
number of complications there. I have no reason to think we will 
necessarily do anything in that coming budget. 

Mr. Meeds. And work-study, you mentioned something earlier 
about the possible combination ’ of that. 

Dr. Alford. With cooperative education. And we are, of course, 
asking for funding for cooperative education this year and I think 
under the concept if we had consolidated, we would certainly want to 
include the work-study. 

budget?^ BBDS ^° U C00 P era ^ ve education in your proposed 

Dr. Alford. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meeds. How much? 

A^Z - aUotS° n ’ 1 b6li6m T6S ’ $14 miUion - And this is 

5ssxava?„*ais " 

on this? UCINSKI# ^ r * ^ enn » would you like to continue your statement 
points lam preintb/tfv^ } f" , try to ‘he major 

LssH3^ 

H«3°n?f n< k V amendments were enacted and signed by the Presi- 
wil? hLe^Is^oo 6 ^^ ^ ,S - pl °Sf that w ? received > it is estimated we 

Cr n d ds to ’ tal •wSSW ote., p K2 

definitely *■“' 

Dr'VENN NS Wfill H TTv 0 i7?i! acc . ount for that, Dr. Venn? 

sa?ss 

^tSt r n T SSk Hr tion 

Dr. Venn. yS ’ 1 ™ a br6akdo ' vn of the 8,643,000 people? 
raanv wouM wf t “f e , enroUed - how many are high school age, how 

how many are ^lults? b g P6 ° P “ ° £ th ° po9tsecondar y “S® and 

of ^isadvcn tZ^ h ^ t 6 rtt! at ' ^ my testimony, Mr. Quie, is a breakout 
and adull t g “ * th Van0US level3 — secondary, postsecondary, 

^a^eriM* of^rOTiew^of^iljiii 

o e regulations which went to the States on January 29. 
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Then we held 10 national conferences on various parts of the act 
that were new and on the State plan part of the act as well. These 
conferences were attended by 1,700 individuals and these were the 
best people that we could find in the educational field, business field, 
labor field, community leaders, who are knowledgeable in these areas. 
These conferences then reported out guides for program development. 

For instance, this is one on research which we have made available 
to the States. 

The N ational Advisory Council had a special committee assigned 
to the task of reviewing the regulations and guidelines as we went 
along. They made substantive recommendations and substantive 
changes were made. 

We then immediately started on State plan guides, and held, after a 
draft that was developed, nine regional meetings. In each of the 
regions we invited the State directors, local administrators and super- 
intendents, business and labor leaders to attend these meetings to 
review the approaches to the development of State plans. 

I think it is fair to say that we received excellent cooperation. The 
States are really making real efforts, but I think it is also fair to say 
under very difficult circumstances” in terms of redirection of funds 
and, in effect, having to take money from certain clientele to meet the 
set-asides for disadvantaged and handicapped and postsecondary 
which the law calls for. There have been difficulties in doing this, but I 
think the State’s action has been excellent. 

As of today we have received plans from 53 States. We have yet to 
receive plans from Samoa, Guam and West Virginia. We have sent 
letters to the States on the basis of our review of these plans, done by a 
committee of regional persons and members of the staff. These plans 
before the Division director as well as myself for final discussion. 
We have requested revisions and have received revisions and clarifica- 
tion on the review we sent to the State. 

As of today, there have been 33 State plans approved. We have 
pending six other State plans which have been revised following our 
review. 

Mr. Quie. What are the other 18 doing? 

Dr. Venn. They have received our reviews of their plans, indicating 
deficiencies and clarifications needed, and are in the process of sending 
them back to us. So that in terms of the time factor and all, I think 
progress has been made. 

Let me say a few words about the advisory council, which Mr. 
Calkins and members of the council will testify to here today. They 
met first on February 13 th, here in Washington, and they have had 
five additional meetings plus six subcommittee meetings as well, and 
have now employed, a director, Mr. Dellefield, who is here this morn- 
ing. They are now in the process of nlanning a future meeting of all 
State advisory council chairmen and contacts are being made with 
them. 

It is a working council and I want to make very clear it has been 
most valuable to the Office of Education. They have come to us 
objectively with no strings attached to anyone and said, “Here is what 
we think, here is what we believe,” and it’s very helpful. All of the 
States have appointed advisory councils and at this time some 60 
percent of the states have budgeted for an executive officer. 
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Mr. Pucinski. I might advise the committee one reason why this 
figure is so much higher is that Sherwood Dees, our State director, 
who is doing an excellent job, is now going to fund programs at the 
high school level per child to each high school that provides occupa- 
tional orientation courses. I believe he is also applying this to some 
elementary schools, which indicates the forward thrust we are trying 
to provide for some job orientation which we have never had before 
and I think that this is a great incentive for high schools to become 
more interested in occupational training. 

Dr. Venn. I might say all States have not been extremely happy 
with our original review of the State plans. 

Mr. Meeds. We have heard about that. 

Dr. Venn. Yes, sir. I will say that one of the State directors, for 
example, told me as we reviewed the material that we have done 
more real planning and made more beneficial changes in vocational 
education in our State in the last 30 days than we have made in the 
previous 15 years. This is just one man’s opinion and I know that the 
legislation that Congress has passed is having this desirable effect. 

I want to make plain we have not yet reached where we should 
be. There is no question. 

Mr. Meeds. Mr. Chairman, may I say at this point this is one of 
the best pieces of news I have heard in along time. It indicates to me 
that this act is being administered in a way that we intended that it 
be administered, because these were some of the most disconcerting 
things we found in our hearings last year, the imbalance of the alloca- 
tion of vocational education funds to areas of high unemployment, 
high dropout. In other words, the core cities, in many instances, so 
I am very gratified to hear what Mr. Venn has just told us. 

Dr. Venn. I appreciate, that and I say again there is the problem, 
however, of commitments that have been made and developed over 
a long period of time where the States are having real difficulties 
and it hasn’t been easy and I think they deserve credit. 

On the following pages I have indicated the comparison between 
fiscal 1969 and 1970 in terms of Federal and then State and local 
expenditures. You will note that the State and local expenditures 
have increased tremendously between the 2 years. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that the most significant change here is in 
the disadvantaged category. 

Dr. Venn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. For 1969, at the secondary level you have 257,000 
and that just up to 491,700, almost double. And at the postsecondary, 
which is very encouraging, now you are opening up opportunities for 
the disadvantaged to get into the paraprofessional fields with the post- 
secondary jumping up from 23,000 to 33,000, or a 33-percent increase. 

What impresses me also is the adult education program where you 
go from 25,000 in 1969 to 108,000 in 1970. 

Now, if this act has done nothing else, it has helped open doors for 
this particular category and I think you have done a great job in 
prodding them along. This will mean a substantial savings to the tax- 
payer 3 or 4 or 5 years from today when those who are in this program 
are not going to be unemployable, but rather they are going to be 
participating in the full stream of the N ation’s economy. 

So I am tremendously impressed with these figures. 
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Dr. Venn. I hope that we will be able to substantiate all of these 
and maybe improve on them when we get the final reports in. 

I comment a little fui ther in my next item in terms of the reporting 
system. We are completely restructuring our reporting system for 
vocational education and we will be soon going out to the States 
with a new reporting system which is based on the legislation and 
recommendations of the Advisory Council, which we hope will give 
us information on where the money is going, what is happening to it, 
who the recipients of the funds are, and program developments. 

Mr. Quie. Are some of these disadvantaged taken care of under 
some other programs, for instance, MDTA, where vocational educa- 
tion has a responsibility, or are these only the enrollments where 

Dr. Venn. These are only enrollments under vocational education. 
Manpower institutions which we operate are not in here and if they 
are in that program, they are not eligible for ours or vice versa. 

We are redesigning the reporting system so we can secure better 
information. In this we work with the States. They have recognized 
the need for different kinds of information and have been w illin g to 
move in this direction. 

Mr. Pucinski. Also whether this represents a substantial increase 
in the number of classes and classroom facilities? 

Dr. Venn. Yes. We will have the enrollment data and fiscal data 
and we hope to have program outcome data in terms of people 
and where the money is going. It is a major change because under the 
old acts, Smith-Hughes and George Barden Acts, we were required to 
report to you in terms of certain occupational categories, and we are 
trying to design a system to tell the Congress and administration what 
kind of people are being served and what the developing programs are. 

Mr. Quie. If the basic grants for fiscal year 1970, instead of being 
$237,497,000, turn out to be, say $100 million more, what will happen 
to all the other figures? Will the State and local funds change? Will 
enrollments change? 

Dr. Venn. I think there is no question that enrollments will change. 
They will definitely increase because these data are limited to the 
budget figures. They are not based on any additional dollars which 
Congress might appropriate and the administration might spend. So 
there is no question they would be increased. 

I think one of the major increases would come in terms of more 
money into the disadvantaged and into these areas because of the 
nature of the formula and criteria in the law, which spelled out where 
the dollars were to go. I think they would have further impact on 
these questions. 

Mr. Quie. What about State and local funds? 

Dr. Venn. Well, I don’t think, Mr. Quie, that there would be any 
major increase in State and local funds at this time. However, this is 
just a judgment based on the timing of State legislative appropria- 
tions, and so forth. But in all cases they are well overmatched on the 
50-50 requirement. 

Mr. Quie. Some are way overmatched. 
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Dr. Venn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quie. But there may b°. some that are close to just being 
matched. 

Dr. Venn. It varies from State to State. I can report this. In 1968 
when we were given transfer money from OEO late in the year for 
the work-study program, there were local funds provided immediately. 
So I think this could happen as well. But as to what degree, I wouldn’t 
want to predict. 

This comment on the evaluation that we plan this year with the 
dollars in the budget. Based on our experience to date with the new 
act, we plan to make the following kinds of studies: A study of impact 
of the new State plan funding requirement on program change — 
actually to make an intensive depth study to determine what program 
redirection has taken place. We hope to do some followup of our 
graduates of adult programs to find out what is happening to them, 
what kinds of jobs they are getting, where they are going, and at 
what level they are entering the labor force rather than entry skill, 
rather than terms of higher career type of entry. 

We hope to analyze the effect of resources allocated to programs and 
services for disadvantaged and handicapped. Since this is a first-year 
major thrust, we want to look at these very closely so we will have a 
basis for making changes and recommendations for improvements. 

Survey and analysis of the State and local planning, evaluation 
and reporting systems because we think if we can get on this im- 
mediately and find out where there are weaknesses in the reporting 
system we will make this change before it gets into any kind of 
structure. We hope, of course, to develop and continue national and 
regional workshops involving State supervisors, so that we can work 
together and make this a joint effort — Federal, State and local — in 
much more effective ways than we have at this point. A particular 
study of the special needs and availability of postsecondary education, 
including facilities, provisions, for new and emerging occupational 
areas, and funding patterns that appear to need strengthemng and 
improvement. 

In my prepared statement I comment briefly on curriculum. I 
outlined, here, what we plan to do with the curriculum money. We 
intend to spend half at the postsecondary level in new emerging occu- 
pational areas, because this is the area in which the commercial 
interests do not get into because there is no market and we heretofore 
have not had funds. 

These funds will allow us to move into laser technology, the field of 
underwater and oceanography, which is a rapidly growing field, para- 
medical field, the health fiela, and the persistent growing demand in 
the whole social services area. 

At the secondary level I am particularly interested in curriculum 
materials which cover the broad construction trades with special 
emphasis on the disadvantaged and those who are having diffi culty. 

And then I just have a short comment on the vocational education 
goals which we feel are something to think about in terms of the 
1970’s. 
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Last year when we were holding hearings on the vocational educa- 
tion bill, we found that the germ of a dropout begins about at the age 
of 12 in the sixth grade level and if we can capture this youngster’s 
imagination at that age level, I think we can carry him through to 
high school graduation. 

I think it is very important that you have recognized this and that 
3 r ou are now moving m that direction. 

We have talked about it, but you are implementing it and that is 
very reassuring to me. I am also impressed with your closing state- 
ment, that you wish to offer some occupational information and work 
experience to all secondary students, including those enrolled in col- 
lege preparatory programs. 

You have heard me say time and again my great dream is to have 
every American youngster graduate with a marketable skill. Whether 
he uses it or not is not important. The fact that he does have a fallback 
position, if he needs it. Most of the young people going to college now 
need some form of supplement employment to see their way through 
college. 

One of the most disturbing and distressing things for me is to see a 
college student walk into my office and say, “Congressman, can you 
help me get a job during the summer to help earn some money to pay 
my way through college?” And I say, “I think I can, but what can 
you do?” And he gives you that blank look and shrugs his shoulder 
and says, “Nothing.” 

So the fact that you are planning to give every high school youngster 
some exposure to job skills is to me not only encouraging, but most 
rewarding. It shows that the efforts of this committee are rSally being 
implemented down range. 

I want to congratulate you for a tremendously good job. 

Dr. Venn. Thank you, sir. Let me say I hope it has been helpful, but 
there have been an awful lot of other people m the Office of Education 
and State departments of education who should receive credit. 

Mr. Pucinski. Every good team needs a quarterback and you have 
done a good job in quarterbacking this thing to pull these forces to- 
gether. For the first time we are starting to see some meaningful con- 
cepts in education which hopefully by 1975 can help us out of some of 
the problems we are in now. 

Dr. Venn. If you still say this next year when we come back with 
the results, I will be very pleased. 

Mr. Quie. What would you estimate, Dr. Venn, would be the cost 
of providing for doubling the enrollments of vocational and tech- 
nical programs and offering occupational information and work ex- 
perience to all secondary students? 

Dr. Venn. I would not want to give a figure, but I would be glad to 
supply an estimate for the record. 

I think that the cost is certainly not proportional to the numbers, 
because if we expand and develop a real relationship with business 
and industry in cooperative education and work experience kind of 
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program, this should not be very expensive. We will be glad to make 
an estimate for you, but I couldn’t say here. 

I think it will be considerably more, but certainly will not be pro- 
portional m terms of numbers. 

(Information and estimated cost follows :) 



COST OP DOUBLING THE ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 
AND OFFERING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND WORK EXPERIENCE TO ALL 
SECONDARY STUDENTS 
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. Qy iE * That would be helpful if you could so we can. make our 
judgment as to what share of that the Federal Government ought to 
be funding and aim in that direction. 

What about the reorganization of the Office of Education? What 
has that done to vocational education? 

Dr. Venn. Well, the present organization provides for a Bureau of 
Vocational and Technical Education. It puts the vocational and 
technical education on the same level as the other bureaus such as 
Higher Education and Elementary and Secondary. 

Implementation of that reorganization is still going to take a while 
to work out and I would say that this recognition of vocational- 
technical education is a good thing. 

x , Mr. Quie. You were m a bureau before, but with some others: is 
that right? 
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Dr. Venn. Yes; we have the Division of Adult Education, and the 
MDTA institutional program which we administered, and we also 
have Public Library ana Educational Television and Adult Civil 
Defense Education. How the final breakout of these parts will come, 
I am not certain. 

Mr. Quie. You don’t know exactly which one will be dropped? 

Dr. Venn. Well, there is a proposal for a new Bureau of Library 
and Education Technology. 

Mr. Quie. You know that will be dropped? 

Dr. Venn. That mil be a separate bureau. And there has been some 
discussion of a future Bureau of Continuing Education which would 
be broad in a sense of all of the kinds of continuing education which 
are needed today. 

Mr. Quie. That would remove the adult education possibly from 

Dr. Venn. Certainly at least the title. A part of higher education 
probably. 

I would hope that adult basic education, the literacy training, which 
the law says is aimed at employment, would be tied with us. We are 
making close ties in our adult basic education program and MDTA 
institutional program where the adult basic State grant for literacy 
picks up the literacy training while they are actually getting the 
skilled training. We hope then there is a natural bridge built from 
literacy to skills to employment. 

Mr. Quie. You quoted from Dr. Wolfbein’s study and said, “There 
mil be a phenomenal increase of more than 50 percent in the number 
of nonwhites in the early 20’s age group.’’ 

What kind of increase was there in the whites? Are the nonwhites 
more prolific than the whites or the same kind of an increase? 

Dr. Venn. I think it is a distribution in the age groups, I don’t 
know, I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Quie. But the point in concluding 
this was there is going to be a large number of nonwhites enter the 
labor market before 1975, a proportionately higher rise there because 
of the nature of the unemployment of the blacks to nonwhite, which 
is running about 28 percent between — well, over 30 percent between 
the 16- and 22-year-olds. 

This is specifically a problem and I include this in the statement 
from his study, indicating here is a real need we have to look at and 
be very responsive to it, it seems to me. 

Mr. Quie. All right, it just looks like the nonwhites are more 
prolific than the whites, the way you said it. 

Dr. Alford. I think that is probably true in the recent years with 
the birth rates. 

Dr. Venn. X will be glad to follow up with that and clarify the 
record, if you wish. 

Mr. Quie. In other words, they aren’t using the pill like the whites? 

Dr. Venn. I don’t know. 

(Comparison table follows:) 
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Htolth Bdaaatlon and Valfora Trend* ' 1966-67 Edition- 
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Mr. Quia. The last question I have is the results of the national 

conferences and you have the one booklet there. Is there a similar 

Dr. Venn. Yes; we will have some. This is a guide for development 
of curriculum. I have another one. This is on the National Conference 
2? Cooperative Education. We hope to have in the hands of the 
states very shortly the law, the regulations, the guidelines, and then 
these which we are calling program guides which are put together by 
the best thinkers and saying here are some ways you can conduct 
cooperate education, some specifics, and here is how you proceed 
A/f ^ same T Vay ^th work Studies and any of these other programs. 

. ™ J would like to see them, too. You may have sent them 
office already and I have not seen them, because that wouldn’t 
be the first time that happened. If you haven't already sent them to 
us, those of us on the subcommittee 

Dr. Venn. Yes; I would be happy to send them to you. 

Mr. Quie. I would like to see what they said on residential facilities. 
Dr. Venn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. Dr. Venn, I would like you to submit the completed 
program guidehne booklets to the committee, and without objection 

a t the co ? c i U8 K? ? f toda y’ a testimony, Mr. Meeds? 
Mr. Meeds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, would like to commend you, Mr. Venn, and even back down on 
some of things I said a little bit to Dr. Alford about this redirection 
less^ earS ^° U arG acbievm & redirection of funds even though you had 

n a T°a Q ^. C ? mme r n i ati 1 0I \l on new ? aths m vocational education and, 
as I said before, I think these are the new paths that we sought when 
we enacted the amendments of 1968. B 

t 1 a fS .^pressed b y the number of conferences which you had and 
I would like to ask you what types of people attended these conferences? 

agendes^bhere?^ 1 ^ ^° U ^ ave P e °pJe from the employment security 

Dr. Venn. Yes, sir, we did. In the national conferences we tried to 
lind people across the country from labor, the Labor Department, and 

c™e°d~ WWe particularI y knowledgeable and 

Then we went to the regional conferences where these materials 
OFO a I a ± ble k We ^ rew > T Stat ? employment services people, the 
leaderSdrf thQ educatlonal People, the business people; the labor 

Mr. Meeds. How about students? 

y E ^ Nt there were students. Particularly, we had a number 
i f S e confere hce on disadvantaged in Atlantic City and 
they met with the group and talked with them. I don’t think we did 
ds well as we shouldnave on that, now that you bring it up, 

Mr. Meeds. Did you have labor union officials there? 

v ?nn. Yes, sir; we had union leadership there, members of the 
N AT ? 1 T Advis ^7 Committee from the AFL-CIO. 

What has . *? e . en th ? ir comment, just generally, on the 
education ? 1 nB WG *** taking ’ tbat you are taking in vocational 




Dr. Venn. Well, I guess I could not refer, Mr. Meeds, to a specific 
person on this. But in discussing this with several of them, there 
seems to be support for the new directions. I think I could say without 
qualification that they recognize the need for this. 

Mr. Meeds. Some of the problems we see arising, for instance, in 
the city in my State, in Seattle, with the building trades after occa- 
sions, are there building trades people on your National Council? 

Dr. Venn. Yes. Mr. Finley Allen, who is a carpenter, and Mr. 
Hank Brown from Texas, a plumber, who is president of the AFL-CIO 
in Texas. 

Mr. Meeds. Do you find an unwillingness on their part to accept 
the role of vocational education or to feel that it unduly impinges 
upon the old apprenticeship concepts? 

Dr. Venn. No, sir; I don’t, because a large number of the adult 
vocational figures in here are apprenticeship adult who are in appren- 
ticeship programs as part of an adult vocational education program. 

Mr. Meeds. How much funding have we gotten and I don’t recall 
for the State advisory councils? 

Dr. Venn. I think 

Mr. Meeds. Around $24,000 per State. 

Dr. Venn. Well, the $24,000 figure is what went to most of the 
States and was based on the budget allowance of $1,680,000. We 
distributed this on the ratio basis the same way that the law spelled 
out, no State should receive less than $50,000 nor any State more than 
$150,000, so we distributed the amount in the budget on that basis. 

Mr. Meeds. There are occasions that the State advisory councils 
have had to depend almost entirely on the State educational agency 
or the agency prescribed under the act as the sole agency for voca- 
tional education. 

Have the councils had to depend on those agencies for staffing, for 
information gathering and have not had much staff of their own or 
much funds with which to operate? Have you had any comment on 
this? 

Dr. Venn. Yes', sir; we have found this to be true and we have had 
that comment made to us by many of the States. In my testimony I 
indicated this was one of the problems, limitation of $24,000 to the 
small States which have to do the same job of State planning that the 
large State does, really. And the advisory councils, we are told, are 
finding this a difficult problem. 

They are relying on States and the cooperation is good, but they 
do need to do what Congress has asked them to do. They feel addi- 
tional money is needed. 

Mr. Meeds. You feel this is a healthy situation where the Advisory 
Council is unduly dependent upon the State agencies? 

Dr. Venn. Well, certainly not. I think the independence of the 
Advisoiy Council is necessary. It allows the State operating agency 
to sit down with a group of people who are not responsible to it ana, 
my feeling is, if you can't convince that kind of group of people of the 
need for what you are doing, that may be the best kind of evaluation 
you can get before you launch on any program 

Mr. Meeds. To your knowledge, how are the States now under 
these new plans you are getting and approving dealing with the dis- 
advantaged problems, and I asume it is in a variety of ways, but are 
most of them simply allocating more dollars per student m areas of 
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high unemployment, high dropout, or are they, on surveys, putting 
more funds in schools that are in ghetto areas, or how are most of 
them attacking and how are you earmarking? How do you say, “Yes, 
we are providing 15 percent for the disadvantaged”? 

Dr. Venn. Well, the State plan calls for identification of the criteria 
they are using in identifying the disadvantaged. They must spell 
this out in the State plan. I would say in general the money is going 
into the areas of high youth unemployment, high dropout rates, ana 
generally I think most of the States are attempting to develop a 
program which is geared in as part of the regular program and not 
putting the disadvantaged over here in a separate kind of crippled 
program, but trying to tie it into a comprehensive program for all 
M of the students. This has been discussed at some length by the Advisory 

council and at some length with some States. 

I could put a little more in the record on that point, if you wish. 

(The information follows:) 

How the States are Dealing With the Disadvantaged Problems 

Most States have now assigned on a full-time or part-time basis a staff member 
to work on developing programs and services for the disadvantaged. The States 
plan to develop such programs for the disadvantaged by working with related 
agencies such as welfare, correctional, public housing, model cities, compensatory 
education, and community action. The States have used data which was available 
from these agencies, as well as any other available data, to locate and identify 
the various types of disadvantaged. This data has been plotted on maps to locate 
economically depressed communities, areas where high school dropout rates occur, 
and areas of high youth unemployment. The States have indicated they will 
continue to improve and refine data on the disadvantaged, including the use of 
studies and surveys. 

Mr. Meeds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, we certainly want to thank you for your 
contribution here this morning and X must say, Dr. Venn, that in light 
of your testimony, with all respect to the Bureau of the Budget, I am 
more determined than ever to recommend the passage of H.K. 13630. 

We are on the right track now. As I said at tlie outset, any changes 
that you want to recommend as we move along are going to get a full 
hearing and full consideration by this co mmi ttee. 

Dr. Venn. We do have a task force working. In fact, there is a group 
working on that right now. 

Mr. Pucinski. I must say I have never been more encouraged than 
t from wliat I have seen here, Dr. Venn, and X am sure when you give us 

a full report, it will be even more impressive. 

X want to thank you very much and if you want to send us a little 
memorandum suggesting you want to change your position, that too 
will be welcome. 

Dr. Alford. I won't promise that. 

Mr. Pucinski. Our next witness is Lowell Burkett, the executive 
director of the American Vocational Association, and I wonder perhaps 
if we can have the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, Mr. Hugh Calkins and Mr. Charles Nichols and Mr. Dellefield 
join us here at the witness table, so that we can move along 
expeditiously .. 

Our first witness is Lowell Burkett, the executive director of the 
American Vocational Association. 
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Mr. Burkett, we are going to include your statement in its entirety 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 

Statement op Lowell A. Burkett. Executive Director, American 

Vocational Association 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: Wo appreciate this opportunity 
to appear hero today in support of H.R. 13630, a bill to extend provisions of 
P.L. 90-576 relating to vocational education. 

Members of the American Vocational Association are grateful to Congress for 
the support and confidence you exhibited in our profession by unanimously 
passing the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Wo are pleased that the 
same bi-partisan effort is again in evidence by the support shown for H.R. 13630. 

The purpose of H.R. 13630 is to extend certain provisions of the 1968 Amend- 
ments duo to expire at the end of FY 1970. Those provisions are for the disad- 
vantaged, [section 102(b)], residential vocational education facilities [sections 
152(a)(1) and 153(d)], work study programs [sections 181(a) and 183(a)], 
curriculum development [section 191(b)], and for training of vocational education 
personnel (section 555 of the Education Professions Development Act). H.R. 13630 
simply provides for extending these sections of the Act for fiscal years 1971 and 
1972. 

There are three reasons why this bill, H.R. 13630, is important to vocational 
education at this time: 

First, the Budget Bureau is perhaps oven now considering items for inclusion 
in the FY 1971 budget. As you know, this budget will come to Congress sometime 
early next January. Unless this session of Congress extends those expiring pro- 
visions of P.L. 90-576, it will bo impossible for the Budget Bureau to oven con- 
sider funding programs for which no funding is authorized. Unless these provisions 
of the law are extended, and soon, wo will have missed our opportunity for inclu- 
sion in the FY 1971 budget. Wo will then bo faced with the same situation that 
exists at this moment: wo have programs authorized, but no funding. 

Apparently, the FY 1970 budget for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare will not bo finally approved until near the end of this 
session of Congress. This means that some now programs can not bo started until 
the last few months of the fiscal year, assuming that the Senate and tho President 
sustain tho action taken by the House of Representatives. To encounter similar 
delays next year will simply mean that vocational education cannot bo responsive 
to the mandato given by this Congress to meet tho vocational education needs of 
all persons of all ages of all communities. 

Secondly, H.R. 13630 is important because of tho now demands for long range 
planning in vocational education. States and local communities are being asked 
to make projections of thoir needs, and to make plans to meet those needs, based 
on a five year period. While this present bill does not cover a five year period, it 
doe 3 extend certain provisions of the law for an additional two year period. This 
will mako it possible for tho state and local communities to have a bettor degreo 
of certainty as to tho extent of the Federal involvement in vocational-technical 
education. 

Thirdly, if enacted, H.R. 13630 will bring a now degree of consistency to P.L. 
90 -570 in that all provisions of tho law which havo time limitations will oxpiro at 
tho same time. This will make possible a systematic roviow by tho Congress of tho 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

Turning now to tho specific provisions of H.R. 13630, wo would like to mako tho 
following observations on behalf of tho Amorican Vocational Association: 

RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 

Section 2 of H.R. 13630 amends sections 162(a)(1) and 153(d)(2) of tho Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 by extending until Fiscal Year 1972 the provisions 
for grants to tho States to provide residential vocational education facilities and to 
roduco borrowing costs for tho construction of residential schools and dormitories. 

Residential vocational education facilities can serve soveral important purposes: 

1. There are many disadvantaged youngsters, particularly in urban ghottocs 
and in isolated rural sections, who do not havo aocoss to occupational training. 
Many of these youngsters need to lmvo educational opportunities outside their 
present environments. 
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2. Residential facilities can also provide access to opportunity for those who 
do not live within commuting distance of a vocational education program. 

3. Residential facilities can offer a variety of training opportunities for which 
the demand is not great enough, or for which there are insufficient funds to justify 
programs in every vocational institution within a state. 

Even though residential facilities have been authorized by Congress since the 
1963 Vocational Education Act,' funding has never been made available. In the 
meantiiue, several States have made efforts to support residential vocational 
education facilities. There are outstanding examples in Kentucky, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Georgia and in other states. 

We are fully convinced that these types of facilities are urgently needed, and 
that residential schooling can vastly expand access to opportunity for vocational 
education. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

Section 1 of H.R. 13630 amends section 102(b) of the Vocational Education Act 
by extending the funding provision until June 30, 1972. Section 102(b) concerns 
itself with vocational education for persons [other than handicapped persons 
defined in section 108(6) ] who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education programs. 

Members of this Subcommittee are aware of the fact that the budget for FY 
1970 recommended no funds for this section of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968. The appropriations bill, H.R. 13111 passed by the House on July 
31, 1969, provided full funding for this particular program. We are certainly 
gratified that the House took this action, for we are convinced that vocational 
education is an important element in dealing with the social and educational 
crisis of the large metropolitan areas of the Nation. I must point out, however, 
that no funds are yet flowing under this particular provision of the Act, and assum- 
ing that the Senate will sustain the action taken by the House, the fiscal year will 
be half spent before the States can receive these funds. 

The urban crisis has been a long time in the making, and it will not be solved 
in one, two, or three years. But this particular section of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 is one under which vocational education can begin to move 
in areas where there has been little opportunity for students to have a vocational 
education program. At the beginning of this decade (1961-62), vocational educa- 
tion enrolled less than one-fifth of the high school students in grades 10-12. 
Though advancements have been made, there are still far too many students 
in our large metropolitan areas who never have an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the world of work. 

We believe that all sections of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
are important, but we certainly give a high priority to this section which seeks 
to deal with the urban crisis. 



WORK STUDY PROGRAMS 

Section 3 of H.R. 13630 amends sections 181(a) and 183(a) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 by extending the provisions for work study programs for 
vocational education students until Fiscal Year 1972. 

Despite the uncertainty of funding, the vocational work study program has 
continued to exist. We are pleased that the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Labor-HEW has reinstated the program by appropriating $10,000,000 
this year. This action was taken despite a negative recommendation from the 
Budget Bureau. However, we believe that $10,000,000 is still an insufficient 
amount for a program which has worked so well and for which there is a great 
demand. 

Earlier this year the American Vocational Association with the National 
Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, undertook a survey of the 
needs of the States for work study programs for Fiscal Year 1970. When queried 
about the program, State Directors of Vocational Education responded by project- 
ing an enrollment of 117,803 students who qualified for work study programs. To 
fund this many students would require an expenditure of $33,414,838. This is 
more than three times the actual amount appropriated by the House. 

There are great numbers of youth who are highly motivated to obtain training 
and jobs, but who come from low-income families. If work study programs could 
be provided for these students, the vocational counselor in the school system 
could identify and refer them to a work study program. This would permit further 
schooling for the youngsters and provide for them some assurance of employment 
at the termination of their education program. 

The vocational work study programs operate statewide. They serve youth in 
metropolitan areas as well as in rural sections. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Section 4 of H.R. 13630 amends section 191(b) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 by extending until Fiscal Year 1972, the provisions for the develop 
ment of curricula for new and changing occupations, and to coordinate improve- 
ments in, and dissemination of, existing curriculum materials. ^milum 

In approving the 1968 Amendments, Congress itself found that curriculum 
development in vocational education is complicated by the diversity of o° cu P a " 
tional objectives; variations due to geography; differences m educationallevds and 
tvoes of programs; and by the wide range of occupations which it includes. 

lecause ofX iew and emerging occupational fields, curriculum development 
will continue to be one of the greatest needs in vocational education. Some of the 
occupations are so new and others change so rapidly, that it is necessary to con- 
stantly revise and update vocational education curricula. 

There is also a need for coordination of curriculum activities so as to avoid need- 
less and expensive duplication of effort: The States and local communities have 
done a great deal in curriculum development over the years, though we ha^ not 
yet been able to develop a mechanism for national coordin aion of these efforts. 

The funding for curriculum development for FY 1970 is very modest, the 
Budget Bureau recommended $2,000,000. After adoption of the Joelson Amend- 
ment by the House, we are advised that an interpretation of that language will 
make possible an expenditure of some $2,000,000 for curriculum deve opment ln 
any event, by the end of this fiscal year the effort will have only begun, it is impera- 
tive that the U.S. Office of Education be given the resources for the staffing and 
development that is so necessary in this vital aspect of vocational education. 

education professions development 

Section 5 of H.R. 13630 amends section 555 of the Education Professions De- 
velopment Act by extending until Fiscal Year 1972 Part F which provides for the 
training of vocational-technical personnel. 

This Subcommittee is certainly familiar with the needs for personnel m voca- 
tional-technical education. Time and again you have admonished [ the _U.S , Uffice 
of Education to move more aggressively m providing programs to prepare personnel 
in this field. The needs are great, and the facts are these: . . 

Enrollments in the public vocational-technical education program are rising an 
will continue to rise at an accelerated rate, requiring many new <eac/iers — Informa- 
tion available to the Office of Education ndicates that enronments in public 
vocational-technical education programs will probably reach 8,555,000 m 1969 
and increase to 17,250,000 by 1975. Past experience has shown a teacher-student 
?atio o? about 1:50 which would mean that the 1969 teaching force would be 
aonroximately 171,400. If the ratio remains the same, the teaching manpower 
requirement In 1975 based upon the above enrollment projections would be 
345,000. Other professional and paraprofessional support personnel ^^ed to 
staff vocational education programs throughout the country would be m addition 

t0 Producing additional teachers is a problem since most universities do not offer the 
mover teacher training programs in vocational-technical education . Although 
universities and colleges in most states offer teacher training in vocational educa- 
tion areas such as homemaking, industrial arts, agriculture, and trade and in- 
dustrial education, few offer training in teaching the more technical occupational 
skills and in new and emerging occupations areas. Very few universities and 
colleges offer comprehensive advanced degrees designed to develop leadership 
nersonnel for vocational-technical education. . _ A , . 

Further, the problem of shortage is compounded by the fact that many states have not 
had the staff or financial assistance necessary to properly assess their needs.— I he 
State boards of vocational education, in nearly one half of the states have not 
been able in the short time since the enactment of the vocational education 
amendments to submit a prospectus or plan to make them eligible for funding 
under Section 553 of Part F. This includes some states which most desperately 
need to update and expand vocational education programs. 

In the states which have accomplished this assessment, however, the response has 
been overwhelming. -Tentatively eligible requests for financial assistance from 
educational agencies and institutions for 1970 Fiscal from states 

which have submitted a plan as of August 1 deadline totalled $34,772,633, or 
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slightly under the amount of* the authorization. These facts underscore the need 
for massive financial and technical assistance to institutions of education and 
state boards of vocational education if these training needs are to be met. 

I would especially call to your attention the need for preparing vocational 
teachers for programs at the post secondary level. With the development of 
comprehensive community colleges and area vocational schools, enrollments for 
the 13th and 14th years are rapidly increasing. The need for vocational teachers in 
these institutions alone will increase by 40% by 1974. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we wholeheartedly support passage of H.R. 13630. 
f L^ ssi ^ you will give vocational education the necessary tools for 

fulfilling its function in the development of our Nation's human resources. As 
vocational educators, it is our task to make education relevant and responsive to 
the needs of all persons; we also have the task of relating education to the man- 
power needs of the economy. 

«r I would like to note that I am very happy to have you here before 

the committee this morning. I think that certainly my colleagues would 
join me in pointing out that when the history of American education is 
written, they are going to have to blaze your name in bright letters 

* because I don’t know of any man who has worked harder' on a good 
program of vocational education and one who has made a greater 
contribution in marshaling their resources. 

You were greatly helpful to us last year when we were writing the 
bill. This committee is ever indebted to you for your professional 
knowledge of the subject and I personally want to congratulate you 
for the Herculean contribution you have made to making education 
more meaningful to the young people of this country. 

You have written your own chapter in American education. It is a 
privilege to have you before the committee. 

STATEMENT OF LOWELL A. BURKETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

• Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate those very 

kind words that you have expressed and I am delighted to have at 
this table, of course, the members of the Advisory Council, because 
I am a member of that august body, too. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the co mmi ttee: 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear here today in support of 
H.R. 13630, a bill to extend provisions of Public Law 90-576 relating 
to vocational education. 

Members of the American Vocational Association are grateful to 

# Congress for the support and confidence you exhibited in our profession 
by unanimously passing the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968. We are pleased that the same bipartisan effort is again in evi- 
dence by the support shown for H.R. 13630. 

r The purpose of H.R. 13630 is to extend certain provisions of the 

1968 amendments due to expire at the end of fiscal year 1970. Those 
provisions are for the disadvantaged (section 102(b)), residential 
vocational education facilities (sections 152(a)(1) and 153(d)), work- 
study programs (sections 181(a) and 183(a)), curriculum development 
(section 191(b)), and for training of vocational education personnel 
(section 555 of the Education Professions Development Act). H.R. 
13630 simply provides for extending these sections of the act for fiscal 
years 1971 and 1972 
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There are three reasons why this bill, H.R. 13630, is important to 
vocational education at this time: 

First, the Budget Bureau is perhaps even now considering items 
for inclusion in the fiscal year 1971 budget. As you know, this budget 
will come to Congress sometime early next January. Unless this 
session of Congress extends those expiring provisions of Public Law 
90-576, it will be impossible for the Budget Bureau to even consider 
funding programs for which no funding is authorized. Unless these 
provisions of the law are extended, and soon, we will have missed 
our opportunity for inclusion in the fiscal year 1971 budget. We 
will then be faced with the same situation that exists at this moment: 
We have programs authorized, but no funding. 

Apparently, the fiscal year 1970 budget for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare will not be finally ap- 
proved until near the end of this session of Congress. This means 
that some new programs cannot be started until the last few months 
of the fiscal year, assuming that the Senate and the President sustain 
the action taken by the House of Representatives. 

To encounter similar delays next year will .simply mean that 
vocational education cannot be responsive to the mandate given by 
this Congress to meet the vocational education needs of all persons of 
all ages of all communities. 

Secondly, H.R. 13630 is important because of the new demands for 
long-range planning in vocational education. States and local com- 
munities are being asked to make projections of their needs, and to 
make plans to meet those needs, based on a 5-year period. While this 
present bill does not cover a 5-year period, it does extend certain 
provisions of the law for an additional 2-year period. This mil make it 
possible for the State and local communites to have a better degree 
of certainty as to the extent of the Federal involvement in vocational- 
technical education. 

Thirdly, if enacted, H.R. 13630 will bring a new degree of con- 
sistency to Public Law 90-576 in that all provisions of the law which 
have tune limitations will expire at the same time. This will make 
possible a systematic review by the Congress of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. 

Turning now to the specific provisions of H.R. 13630, we would 
like to make the following observations on behalf of the American 
Vocational Association: 

RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 

Section 2 of H.R. 13630 amends sections 152(a)(1) and 153(d)(2) 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 by extending until fiscal year 
1972 the provisions for grants to the States to provide residential 
vocational education facilities and to reduce borrowing costs for the 
construction of residential schools and dormitories. 

Residential vocational education facilities can serve several im- 
portant purposes: 

1. There are many disadvantaged, youngsters, particularly in urban 
ghettoes and in isolated rural sections, who do not have access to 
occupational training. Many of these youngsters need to have edu- 
cational opportunities outside their present environments. 
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2. Residential facilities can also provide access to opportunity for 
those who do not live within commuting distance of a vocational 
education program. 

3. Residential facilities can offer a variety of training oppor- 
tunities for which the demand is not great enough, or for which there 
are insufficient funds to justify programs in every vocational institu- 
tion within a State. 

Even though residential facilities have been authorized by Congress 
since the 1963 Vocational Education Act, funding has never been made 
available. In the meantime, several States haye been making efforts 
to support residential vocational education facilities. There are out- 
standing examples in Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, Georgia, and in 
other States 

We are fully convinced that these types of facilities are urgently 
needed, and that residential schooling can vastly expand access to 
opportunity for vocational education. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

Section 1 of H.R. 13630 amends section 102(b) of the Vocational 
Education Act by extending the funding provision until June 30, 1972. 
Section 102(b) concerns itself with vocational education for persons 
(other than handicapped persons defined in sectionl08(6)) who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in the regular vocational education programs. 

Members of this subcommittee are aware of the fact that the budget 
for fiscal year 1970 recommended no funds for this section of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. The appropriations bill. H.R. 
13111 passed by the House on July 31, 1969, provided full funding 
for this particular program. 

We are certainly gratified that the House took this action, for we are 
convinced that vocational education is an important element in dealing 
with the social and educational crisis of the large metropolitan areas of 
the Nation. I must point out, however, that no funds are yet flowing 
under this particular provision of the act, and assuming that the Senate 
will sustain the action taken by the House, the fiscal year will be half 
spent before the States can receive these funds. 

The urban crisis has been a long time in the making, and it will not 
be solved in 1, 2, or 3 years. But tins particular section of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 is one under which vocational educa- 
tion can begin to move in areas where there has been little opportunity 
for students to have a vocational education program. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. At this point do you have any comment on the 
Labor Departments effort to develop the so. called residential centers? 

. -A- 3 you know, Secretary Shultz is moving in that direction and I was 
just wondering what the AVA position is on that. Is there a duplica- 
tion of effort? 

Mr. Burkett. We believe that education has a great role to play. 
The great component of any of these residential centers will be 
education and it will require competent educators, people who are 
trained and have experience in this area, in order that these programs 
will function properly. 
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As to the proper administrative structure, this, I think, needs to 
6® worked out and I have no comment at the moment. 

Mr. Pucinski. Ultimately will you have some comment? 

Mr. Burkett. We certainly will. 

irJ wou ^ ttk®. k° point out that at the beginning of the decade, 
1961-62, vocational education enrolled less than one-fifth of the high 
school students in grades 10 to 12. Though advancements have been 
made, there are still far too many students in our large metropolitan 
areas who never have an opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
world of work. 

. Thoagh these amendments we believe that they can go much 
farther in the larger metropolitan areas and we think that there 
should do as high as 40 or 50 percent of these must be enrolled in 
vocational education and perhaps higher than that. 



WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

The work-study Section of the bill — section 3 — has proved to be 
one of the most successful of all of' the programs initiated in the 1963 
act, because we have been able through this provision to pick up a 
substantial number of people who are potential dropouts m school, 
primarily because we could identify them in the institution at the 
time when it seemed apparent that they were going to drop out from 
school. We then directed them into a situation where they could work, 
earn money. And I think one of the strong elements in the work-study 
program in comparison to the NYC inschool program is the fact that 
we are able in many respects to relate the work experience of this 
program with the inschool program. In many respects it has proven 
to be an educational program as well as a means of providing financial 
support. . & 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the AVA made a 
study of the needs in work-study programs through the State direc- 
tors of vocational education. They estimated that For fiscal 1970 they 
should serve 117,80 J students who would qualify under this program. 

Io fund thi3 many students would require an expenditure of $33 
million plus per year. This is more than three times the actual amount 
appropriated by the House, although we are not suggesting at the 
moment that we increase the authorization. But I wanted to point this 
out for it shows the great need that we have for work-study programs. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



In regard to curriculum development, I think one of the big things 
that needs to be done is to coordinate the curriculum work that is 
already being done in the States— a tremendous amount of this is 
bemg done in State departments of education. On that one basis alone 
we save the Nation a great deal, and save the States a great deal, and 
save the teachers a great deal of effort in developing their own cur- 
riculum. So the $2 million that is currently in the budget and ap- 
propriated by the House will help in that respect* We are not moving 
last enough in the new areas, the emerging fields which the commercial 
companies cannot possibly and profitably develop these curjriculums. 
it Has to be done through special appropriations. 
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EDUCATIONS PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT 

beLuaeTlim 10 ^!^ a Uttle til ? e ? n the Education Professions Act, 
0 ?°? cern ed about our inability to provide the 

edu^atfon! 1 ^ “ needed f ° r the expandin g Programs of P vocational 

cal i/ our a ^ en ^ion to the following statement, enroll- 
ments m the public vocational-technical programs are rising and will 
continue to rise at an accelerated rate, requfflng many new teaches 

^Xen?s n irnubiL 6 Edulatio/i nZ^tZ 

™ £P3 ents P p , vocational-technical education programs will 

Sy°1975 y rea ° h ab ° Ut 8 Im d ° n in 1970 ap d in °rease to 17 §5 million 

Now if we use a ratio of one teacher to 50 students, which is a verv 
conservatave ratio, we will need in 1970, 171,400 ^0^8 We donH 
have that many teachers at the present time. And if by 1975 we use 
that same ratio, we mil need 345,000 teachers. 7 

you° are just" a t bLfeb^ y in U ,l ^1Sed, Mr ’ 9 hain P n ' earlier indicated 
need by 1975. b 4 ght m the mcre ased number of personnel we 

, T P S a problem since most universities do not offer the adeauate 

snww tr ™ mmg p ^ ogra P s P vocational-technical education. I would 

TJj^LT ny universitl 1 es ¥ve their vocational teacher tracing os 

ment *of thPiwif 1 ?^ 1 ^ at ls sor t of set aside perhaps in the base- 

fSnl fL J f If mstltut ? n <p d pay very little attention to it. I am 

Kw h or \°} Ty f° put all . of the vocational teachers 

earmariina ^ development into one package without 

always been I arn^’vArv 7* A e P P e s . a P e Predicament we have 
always oeen. I am very fearful of what is happening in the nresent 

eamaridng' V< th d the ful^T 

“e aet. 6nd ““ a °* S ° ™ g6 ‘ « 

Further, the problem of vocational education personnel shortage is 

pronerlv 1 as^^f fact i mar p gfcates have not had the staff to 

fnZnwf their needs. We need an assessment of needs. This will 

of planning 2 fiPSPf ?* d f h f ere needs to be a considerable amount 
° R S? P “*? State level for determining needs. 

In the States which have accomplished the assessment the resnonso 

Tentatively, eligible CSZS 

for fiscaf 1 o fta m .educational agencies in the institutions 

T-i 1 i m States which have submitted a plan a 3 of August 1 

toth uS EPDA dUn6 dat6 mlder the ^ Jffl 

They have requested $34,772,633 and that is only a Dart of the 
States. So it shows that even the amount that is anthoriW in this 
act is far from adequate to meet our needs. 111 tlus 

nared^totemoni 0 tUr »“ n ?' v l t0 anotIier matter that is not in my pre- 

sysss ass a- »»-*» •» auass 
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Departmenthas been content to abdicate its respon- 

obrious. 8 " “ “ 6Tident in many ways - two of 'vhiohwe 

First, the location of the administrative head for vocational and 

rf KIT &?§ m the ° r 4 a ?; zati ? nal structure of the Department 
tn fhn°iriio . du ,S atlon > an J . Welfare is extremely low when compared 

DewtmlnnflXr! “ ““ Manp °"' er Admini3trati oo in the 

orl ^ a fF ee with you that this position is on the same level as higher 
1™' sedondary and elementary, but here we are dealing with a 
manpower program that cuts across two agencies. The comparison 
IS that of a bmeau chief in HEW with an assistant aecretaryTZ 

° f Labor '. These differences in administrative structure 
force persons representing education’s role in manpower for the De- 

nhmJT-^ of P ea j th » Edu ? a tion, and Welfare who are not well informed 
ut 'vocational education to be compared with representatives of 

need? P ° f Lab ° r wh ° are we “ informed ^out manpower 

fivn e n ( i? n ^ , * th !- final ? cial arran gement for vocational education under 
^e admm^trative structure of HEW has fallen short of the recom- 
mendations of Congress and the considered judgment of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The fact is that there ?s 
£n Q ° n V n - the top s . fcructure lr F the Office of the Secretary of HEW who 
The n?fi ltr R Gnt and responsibility for vocational education. 

J. he attitude of the Bureau of the Budget reflects the situation quite 

. Consequently, the rationale for vocational education, its potential 
training its financial needs gets lost or distorted as it is 
pnssed up the administrative structure in HEW. 

this k r now ^uuuittee has given consideration to 

T wnnPi i! q stl0n of vocational education administration in HEW. 

I would hope you would further investigate this and I would even 

3u SS e „ s ‘>‘ m « h ‘ he f®»?hle to hold hearings on this subject 
J-hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

y i OU v ? ry mn , ch > Mr * Burkett, and your last 
take under consideration. We will have 
our committee counsel look into this problem and brief the com- 
mittee, and we may want to have some hearings on it. 

, m „ J* C *, UIE ' 1 a P just agoing to ask one question. I want to commend 
you for your statement and the other statements that I read through 
t°^But one question on residential schools. mrougn, 

^;«i lch ij {“° two authorities, section 151 or section 152, do you 

of EducaSmi? 6 m ° St beneficia1, if only one was funded by the O/fice 

Qf I know the intent of the 1963 act was to get demon- 

hiwwA ^ Sld n tial SC ! 100 J, S 80 we could find out what it is all about and 
how we should operate tnese programs. I think we have had enough 

nffir? n r- i lf 'li could P r ?^ de funds to the Slates tS do some 
to develop the residential vocational school concept, perhaps 
some community colleges or other institutions, will really provide 1 a 

nniT?; realistic, politically, it would be difficult to get any appro- 
priations for just a few residential schools. We tried this in 1965 and at 
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other times. It was impossible to do it. So I would think that it would 
be advisable to pursue the feasibility of providing grants to the States 
so they can move toward residential vocational school concept. 

It may be necessary to make some provision for some States to 
combine their efforts to provide maybe one residential school for two 
or more rural States. I believe at this point in time we have enough 
experience where we could move to do this kind of thing. 

Mr. Quie. This is what has led me to feel now instead of just 
extending the $15 million for section 152 for the length of time that 
the entire act is extended or terminates, that we provide that the 
authorization in 151 and 152 be available for use in either one. So 
what it really would mean is that $35 million in section 151 could be 

*■* used for section 152. 1 think the politics of the situation may be such 

thatwe may be able to convince them to do it through States and I 
W 9 uld commend that to my colleagues and our counsel to see if we 
mijjht want to do that. 

j.n order to get it through the House, I think we had better have the 
same authorization that we had before. We should leave the same 
authorization in the act, but give more flexibility to the Department 
and to you gentlemen in trying to convince the Department to help 
us convince our colleagues to fund some money for residential schools. 

Before I leaye, I just want to make a comment about Charlie 
JNichols. I am pleased that he is here. I don’t know him as well as other 
people in Minnesota who are close to vocational education. But I hear 
so much about him, plaudits and compliments, I am pleased he is 
i?” e ; ^ reat * through your statement and I assure you I have a sympa- 
thetic ear, because we have talked about this, my colleagues who are 
here and myself. 

This does not in any way make me say that the other gentlemen 
aren t also very good, because we have heard from Mr. Calkins a 
numoer of times. 

STATEMENT OF HUQH CALKINS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
CHARLES NICHOLS, MEMBER, NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
AND DIRECTOR, MANPOWER SKILLS CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA; AND CALVIN DELLEFIELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

* ^ r * Calkins. ® e f° re Congressman Quie leaves, I wonder if I may 

undertake to answer a question he put to Dr. Venn relating to whether 
if the Federal Government were to put another $100 million in voca- 
tional education, it would bring forth additional revenues from the 

1 State and local governments, because in my view the answer to that 

question is that it would, if the money is given on the proper terms. 

Now the way for the Federal Government to have dollars produce 
maximum return is for the Federal Government to make the dollars 
available for the additional costs of vocational education. If the 
Federal Government provides money to pay 100 percent of the 
costs of a program, that program will be added and there will probably 
be very little additional m the way of State and local dollars. 

And that is not what, in the judgment of the Advisory Council, 
we need. What we need in this country is to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay the additional costs of vocational education. In high 
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schools throughout the country it costs $600 or $700 or $800 to 
educate a student who is bound for college under a general program. 

It costs $1,500, $1,600, or $1,800, sometimes $2,200 to educate a 
student who is preparing for a career. Now what we need is Federal 
money which pays that additional cost. If we had in Cleveland our 
share of $100 million to pay the additional costs of vocational edu- 
cation, 1 am very sure that we would be able to retain in Cleveland 
mgh schools students who are now dropping out, and if we did, we 
would provide out of local sources the $700 or $800 of local money 
which is now going into the General education in our high schools. 

In East Technical High School in Cleveland, which is located 
adjoining the Hough area, we have a dropout rate which is at the 
fantastic level of 19 percent per year. That means that in a 3-year 
luejh school more than half of the kids who start do not finish. 

'pu ave recently introduced into that school vocational programs, 
ihe dropout rate m the vocational programs is 6 percent: Now even 
that is a higher rate than it ought to be, but it is a great deal lower 
than the 19 percent. 

i ra ^ e * s l° wer n °t because we select the ablest or 

least hkelyto drop out student for the vocational program, because 
j ,? n K j'ry to pick the students who will profit from it most, 
and that includes many of those who need it most. 

We know for sure that if we can continue as we are doing as rapidly 
as our resources permit to expand vocational education courses in 
inner cities, we will be able to cut down the dropout rate. We now 
guarantee to graduates of our inner city high schools we will get them 
a job and we do so 94 percent of the time. 

What we need to do to get them to graduate is to keep them in 
school and the way we can do that, among other things, is by sub- 
stantially increasing the number and quality of the vocational ed- 
ucation courses that we offer in our general high schools. 

Dr. Venn cited some very encouraging figures about how much 
money is being redirected within the States, but the startling thing 
to me about his figures is: in not one of the three cities mentioned is 
the city as yet receiving as big a share of the vocational money 
coming to the State as it would get if the money were simply dis- 
tributed on a per-pupil basis with absolutely no priority for youth 
unemployment or any other similar priority factor. 

It is true there is great improvement in Chicago with 50 percent 
of the kids m Illinois. They have now got 48 percent of the voca- 
tional money, but I Would suggest to the committee that that is not 
a condition m which we can be very satisfied. 

In March of 1968 I testified before this committee and others, I 
think, said the same thing to the committee, but the general thrust 
?l we said was we are in a period of tight money. We welcome 
the $40 million program for disadvantaged students which was in- 
cluded in the bill that was then before this committee, but we fear 
what will happen in the appropriations committee and, therefore, 
please include some kind of a set-aside for the existing money so that 
we will have some money for the disadvantaged. 

Now, that was a recommendation which Congress adopted and 
included in the bill and I am grateful that it did, and it is apparent 
that had it not done so, there would not have been the progress that 
we have seen so far this year. But I certainly had not expected in 
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making that recommendation to the Congress that the administration 
would come back to Congress this year and recommend that the 
authorization of the $40 million program cease. 

To the members of the National Advisory Council, it is an extraor- 
dinary fact that the Federal Government puts $1.6 billion, a very 
large amount of money, into trying to take disadvantaged people 
who are m the pool of unemployment out of the pool through the 
manpower program and get them employed. 

But that enormous expenditure of efforts is essentially having no 
effect on the size of the pool. 

Cleveland has something called a Manpower Advisory Council 
which considered the effect necessary of the manpower programs in 
Cleveland last year and that Commission concluded that the $13 mil- 
lion of Federal money which is being spent on manpower programs in 
Cleveland is having no effect on the size of the pool. 

It got 6,000 unemployed people into jobs, but in the same year 
there were 4,500 dropouts from the Cleveland schools. A few more who 
moved m from the South and people who moved into the pool were just 
as numerous as people who went out and how much money does the 
federal Government devote to the problem of the people coming into 
the pool? 

The total vocational appropriation is $250 million. The amount of 
that that finds its way to Cleveland is possibly a million. It must be 
less than that because most of Ohio’s. money goes into construction. 
The amount that goes into the operating programs is very small and 
the portion of that that is earmarked for disadvantaged is only 15 
percent. So the effort of the Federal Government to deal with the flow 
probably is insignificant compared -with the effort of the Federal 
Government to deal with the pool problem. 

We are never going to make any progress in this country toward 
eliminating the pool of unemployed People if we don’t, start paying 
attention to the flow into the pool. The cheap way to deal with the 
problem of the pool of unemployed people is to pay some attention 
to the flow, because first it is cheaper to deal with individuals on a flow 
basis, and secondly, on a flow basis it does not have to be done with 
100-percent Federal dollars. 

On a flow basis you can get just about a State and local dollar to 
match every Federal dollar, because the average addititional cost of 
vocational education is only $700 or $800 and you can, if you put 
that Federal money in — you can get the State and local money in also. 

Mr. Quie. Thank you, Mr. Calkins. You have done extr< mely 
well m both your ad lib statement and in your prepared statement. 
If 1 didn t understand the flow and the pool as an economist, at 
least I understand it as a fisherman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Calkins, your formal statement will go in the 
record at this time, and immediately behind that will go the formal 
statement of Mr. Nichols, and I would like to point out that if we ever 
needed a dramatic example of a citizen, a private citizen doing some- 
thmg for his Government, you, Mr. Calkins, are that example, as well 
as Mr. Nichols. You have done an outstanding job of organizing the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. You have 
earned the appreciation of all of us concerned with the future of 
education m this country. 

(Statements follow:) 
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Statement op Hugh Calkins, Chairman, National Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education u 

response to nn urgent n&tionul 1968 wore a significant Congressional 

they bo funded. 6 oxton8,on of tho authorizations, and wo urge the Congress that 

boSuso m° ? Uli ? ns of adults wh0 are unemployed 

pl^ability. P y b ty th0Ut paymg closo attention to ti-e causes of unom- 
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both a pool problem and How^rnhf^^ 00 ?? 3 P l' Wpgpy in the United States is 
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SSwSd to in • “ Cleveland. In thc inventory 
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ments of 1968 were a special $40 million authorization for the culturally, socially 
and educationally disadvantaged, a $35 million authorization for work study, and 
two authorizations for federal and state initiated residential vocational schools. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education is certain that two 
of these programs would, if funded, be effective in helping reduce the flow toward 
unemployability, and we believe that the third represents an experiment which 
should oe tried. The two which we are sure will be effective are the $40 million 

^cial program for the disadvantaged and work study. I am confident about the 
former because I know what happens to the drop-out rate in inner city high 
schools in Cleveland when we initiate vocational programs and enroll in them 
students who otherwise are lik'dy candidates to be drop outs from high schools. 
In Cleveland s East Technical nigh School, where the over-all drop out rate is 
19.4 percent per year, the rate is 6.1 percent per year for students who are enrolled 
in vocational programs. This i3 not because we select for the vocational programs 
only those students least likely to drop ouc; to the contrary, the vocational 
courses are designed to reach average students who have a reasonable chance of 
profiting by them. We are sure about the effectiveness of the work study program 
because it is the experience of those members of the Council who are daily on the 
firing line that a combination of work, with pay, and study is the most effective 
way to maintain the interest and effectively instruct those young men and women 
who otherwise are likely to join the ranks of the unemployable. 

The third of the modifications introduced by the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 which we believe should be tried, is that relating to resi- 
dential vocational schools. My colleague, Mr. Nichols, will discuss that in a 
moment. 

II. 



T The , r f , M another issue presented by the Legislation before you today to which 
1 would like to call the subcommittee's attention. This is the question: Can the 
flow toward unemployability be reduced best by programs which are outside, or 
mside, of the main stream of education? The Job Corps, for example, is outside, 
while the residential schools authorized by the 1968 Vocational Amendments are 
inside, lhe School Neighborhood Youth Corps is to some degree outside, while 
work study is inside. 

Congress has in recent years tended to fund the outside programs, not the 
inside ones. Why is this? Is it wise? 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education believes that the 
tendency of Congress to fund the outside programs and not the inside ones is 
unwise. We are convinced that the flow toward unemployability can best be 
overcome by programs which are within the main stream of education. 

I would like to describe an experience that convinces me of the validity of this 
conclusion. Mr. Nichols will describe for you the reasons why his experience leads 
him to the same conclusion. 

In Cleveland we were formerly committed to separate vocational schools. We 
ran two technical schools for able students and one for students who were not so 
able. So far as stopping the flow toward unemployability is concerned, our program 
was a failure. The children who were potentially a part of the flow could not get 
into the schools for the able children, and regarded assignment to the school for 
those who were not so able as something quite like a sentence to jail. That was a 
school for failures, for those who couldn’t make it. We have now introduced voca- 
tional programs into each of our neighborhood high schools, where the programs 
are reaching those who need them most. 1 6 

Any program for vocational education for the culturally, socially and economi- 
cally handicapped which is outside the main stream of education will suffer from 
its separateness. Young people today will not accept second class citizenship. They 
will not enroll in a program which denies them dignity. They would rather be 
employed m work study like their older brothers in college, than in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps like the kid down the street who has dropped out of school. 
1 here are thousands of youth in the slums of our cities who will simply not attend 
a Job (^orps school but who would jump at the chance to go to a boarding school, 
lhe difference may seem to the committee to be only a label, but to the young in 
today s society there is nothing more important than pride. 



III. 

I have left to the end the authorization for training and development programs 
for vocational education personnel, not because it is less important, but sivolv 
because it is a different subject. 
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There are many ways in which the national effort in manpower and the national 
effort in vocational education can be compared. Whether one looks at the status 
0 u* ^ l ^ adimnistratl0 . n the Federal government or at the level of funding 

which they have received, it is clear that the manpower programs have attracted 
m attention and brought forth a greater response than the vocational programs. 
, ^| a ^ 10na l Advisory Council on Vocational Education would like to suggest 

to the Congress that one of the reasons for this disparity in response is that the 
r ederal Government years ago gave financial support to the training of leadership 
peronnel in the manpower field. Through federal support able men and women 
nave now been trained at all levels, from the very highest to the strictly opera- 
tional, to administer the nation's manpower effort. The Federal Government has 
made no similar commitment to leadership in vocational education. 

Subpart F, relating to Training and Development Programs for Vocational 
Education Personnel was added to the Higher Education Act of 1965 by the 
Congress m 1968 to remedy this deficiency. It is vital that this provision be 
maintained and that it be adequately funded. Change will not come about in 
vocational education unless the people who will lead the change are provided. 

. bubpart F also provides funds for disseminating information concerning cur- 
riculum change. These funds also are vitally needed if vocational education is to 
respond to the challenge of the 1970’s. 



Statement of Dr. Charles Nichols, Member, National Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education 

RATIONALE FOR A RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 

Many young people need assistance in solving crucial problems encountered 
during the junior high school years. These problems often cause friction and 
misunderstanding involving the students, parents, teachers, and peers. The 
environment can become tense and explosive. Under such conditions a solution 
benefit to all involved is not easily formulated. A Center where situations 
of this nature can be handled is urgently needed. 

It is the purpose of the residential center to provide a transition between the 
home environment and the new environment into which the trainee would be 
moving— a controlled step. The Job Corps has had difficulty with this in the 
past. The basic idea of the Job Corps training is good, but the failure occurs when 
large numbers of students are taken out of a familiar environment and put directly 
into a strange one with no adjustment period provided. Therefore, a subculture 
develops in the camps and a purpose of the training is diminished. 

Studies have shown that high school students withdraw from school not so 
much for academic reasons as they do for physiological and psychological ones. 
Applying the law of parsimony to this accumulated data we might state the 
following hypotheses: 

Students withdraw from school because their physiological condition does 
n o sustained attention and application to the conventional school tasks. 

®^ u *jents withdraw from school because they do not receive the ego support 
needed to cope with tasks perceived as impersonal or difficult attainment of. 

Students withdraw from school because home conditions become intolerable 
and there is no one with whom the youth can discuss his predicament. Students 
withdraw from school because they have no social skills with which to cope with 
peers. 

Students withdraw from school because they cannot relate positively with 
authority figures: teachers, principals, etc. 

Students withdraw from school because they lack the basic educational skills : 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Consequently, the residential school should provide two environments for 
student exposure: 1. similar to the environment he came out of and 2. providing 
a controlled environment preparing the student for entry into a new society 
unfamiliar to him. 

The residential school should be close to the familiar environment. Placing or 
releasing many students having a different cultural background into one small 
environment would have disadvantages and would cause community concern, but 
distributing the same number cf students throughout a metropolitan area would 
cause httle concern to either the students or the community. By exposing small 
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numbers to a small or different environment on a controlled basis, students would 
learn to appreciate the fact that they can survive someplace else out of their old 
environment. 

In this arrangement, control is a large factor in success. Control must be exer- 
cized in the movement of students coming from large environment to the center 
and, in students moving from the center back into society, either the home 
environment or a new one. If a trainee is not succeeding in society upon termi- 
nation, he can be brought back into the center for additional help and supportive 
service. 

The center should preferable be a statewide service rather than city or county 
if at all possible because students, teachers and other operating personnel could be 
drawn from and placed in all areas of the state. Communications with school 
districts would improve follow-up of students and also give home districts infor- 
mation about successful students. 

The center should not be aimed entirely at the disadvantaged student. The 
environment in the center could be controlled to the extent that students should 
observe the fluidity of emerging cultures. Discovery opportunities can be provided 
for the talented youth as well as students transferring from other types of educa- 
tional facilities. 

The residential arrangement of the center would provide for the availability 
of a variety of services, such as: 

1. Vocational-Technical areas 

2. Related training areas 

3. Counseling 

4. Social work 

5. Medical facilities 

6. Teacher preparation 

7. Adult basic education 

8. Treatment center (psychological) 

9. Research 

10. Law enforcement education 

11. Community education 

Teacher preparation would be one of the more valuable service, if the center 
were a statewide service, teachers could be drawn from all districts in the state. 
In this way — 

1. Teachers would gain new knowledge in coping with tho problems rep- 
resented by students in the center and could transmit this knowledge to their 
own school districts upon return. 

2. Every district would have a contact in the center. When a student is 
drawn from a specific school district, there would be a representative there 
familiar with the system from which the student came. 

3. It would provide a controlled environment for teacher preparation and 
teacher improvement. 

Afouilding in which can be located the following areas: 

1. Offices 

2. Small group meeting rooms 

3. Small Classrooms 

4. Cafeteria 

5. General shop 

6. Commons area 

7. In-house work studios 

8. Physical exercise rooms 

It would be possible for the local university and colleges to operate a training 
station in the center. This would provide an opportunity for neophyte teachers to 
try out new ideas as well as to learn. Seminars for teachers would provide for 
a) teacher education, b) community participation, c) transfer of skills to students, 
and d) attitudinal training for students. 

Paren+al education is another necessary facet of the center. If it is located near 
the metropolitan area where mass transportation is available, the parents of the 
students would be able to take advantage of all services at the center, and, thus, 
the whole family would be involved in the program. After an adult finished a basic 
education course at the center, he could attend one of the area vocational-technical 
school’s adult programs to complete his treining, while the child remained at the 
center for further training and development. 

To achieve its objectives, the center would have to be involved constantly in 
researching new techniques. New information could then be transferred to the 
school distsicts for their use. 

36-247 0—60 4 
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Afaeility for law enforcement training slanted toward working with these youth 
would also be necessary and the involvement of the police in the educational en- 
vironment would be desirous. 

A community education component would also be necessary in the center. 
Ihis would involve public relations work of all types. It should be “positive” 
community education, in such a way that graduates moving into new environ- 
f 06 * av. n ” ~ e . followed by their background or have their past go with them, 
but the home districts would be informed of the success of this student. 

Ihis component would also include the administrative services of the center 
such as, a) funding projects, b) financing, c) purchasing, d) all other administra- 
tive areas. All of these areas involve some public relations work in that services 
must be equally divided among participating districts in the state: i.e. all pur- 
chasing cannot be done in one town or area. 



Staff 

Director 

Counseling psychologists 
Clinical psychologists 

Social Workers: Group and family oriented 

Nurse to coordinate physical examinations in local hospitals 

Psychometrist 

Remedial and developmental specialists in reading, communication skills and 
arithmetic 

Residence workers 

Work Coordinators: work-study 

School Counselors to coordinate liaison activities with schools and agencies 
Chauffeurs 

Proposed operation 

1. Student referred by proper school authority: Principal through counselor. 

2. Admission to Center for diagnostics”: 

Student may board if home conditions warrant it. 

Student may reside during the day and have lunch (or even breakfast) 
at Center. 

3. Complete physical examination for each student. (Follow-up treatment 
where indicated. 

4. Individual counseling sessions with counseling or clinical psychologist. 

5. Testing where indicated: 

Individual intelligence tests. 

Performance tests in academic skills of reading, mathematics and com- 
munications. 

. Other tests where prescribed. 

6. Individual program for each client tailored to needs and problems exposed 
by the experiences outlined above. 

Use of existing facilities in the schools, community, and industry. 

Student may spend part of the day in one facility, and the remainder in 
another. He may work part-time and spend some time in a school or other 
learning center, etc. Transportation to be provided. 

Coordination of such activities by school counselors and work coordinators. 

7. Supportive help given with the frequency determined by the psychologist. 
Individual therapy 

Group experiences 
Family group therapy 

8. Communication between Center and other agencies in which the student 
participates be kept constant and positive. 

• ^’,,4? student progresses, and problems achieve solution, he is to be “phased 
into the regular school program with the assurance that he can make use of the 
Center facilities as he deems necessary. 

10. Evaluation procedures: 

Frequent meetings with the clients, their parents, teachers, employers, and 
counselors. 

Scheduled return visits to the Counseling Center for individual and group 
meetings. 



O 
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gentlemen basically have your own private 
pursuits. You are an attorney in Cleveland. I have always been verv 
much impressed with the skillful job that you have done for the 
schoolchildren of that city. Your statement today again reflects 

Cornicfl ntmUmS contnbution 08 Chairman of the National Advisory 

l am going to ask my colleague, Mr. Meeds, if he has any questions 
of either of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Meeds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, have read the statements and am greatly impressed by them. 

ii .?/ me sa Y yon, Lowell, that I have no argument at 

all with what you say. I agree wholeheartedly with everything con- 
tained m your statement and particularly with regard to the matters 
touching on teacher education. 

Are you aware of any additional funds that are programed in the 
hiaucational Professions Development Act for vocational educators 
or administrators? 

Mr. Burkett. Of course, in the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act, before part F was added, Congress stated that funds 
^oulflbe used for training people in vocational education. 

Mr. Meeds. Yes; we heard that but 

Mr. Burkett. I have not seen much effort. 

Mr. Meeds. Right. 

Mr. Burkett. Along those lines, and I understand that in the 
nscai 1970 budget there are some plans to earmark about $5,750,000 
purpose. But that -will not make a dent. 

ww? ED8 ',^ c ^ one-sixth of the applications, as you point 
out, thut have been made by a few States. J p 

Mr. Burkett. Right. 

Mr. Meeds. And won’t even begin to touch the need for, I believe 
you said 344,000 by 1975. A drop m the bucket. 

. Also > I would like to commend you, Mr. Calkins, as before. I was 
impressed by your testimony and I recall very distinctly last year 
your testimony with regard to the problems of the disadvantaged and 
the way that vocational education could serve those problems. And 
today I am again impressed by the nuts-and-bolts approach you take 
to the problem of vocational education and the role that it can serve. 

i. have believed for a long time— and I think you probably agree 
with me— that the end result of manpower development and training 
programs and manpower programs generally should be to work them- 
selves out of a job and that the vocational education segment of our 
educational system should be serving and should have served the 
needs which now arise and which are now made necessary by our 
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failure to, as you say, serve the pool, wnich we are not doing in 
vocational education and we won’t do in manpower training programs. 

And so I think that what you say about getting to sources is so 
true. 

Mr. Calkins. May we add one more point along the same line. 

In addition to our concern about attention to the flow as well as the 
pool, we also have concern about what we call the mainstream problem. 
There has been a tendency in Congress in the last few years to fund 
programs which deal with the disadvantaged which are outside of the 
mainstream of education and not to fund similar programs which are 
■within the mainstream. 

There is now funding for many Job Corps, for example. 

May I use as illustrations the residential school and the work- 
study problem? 

Now in both cases there is Federal money for the Job Corps in one 
case and the school Neighborhood Youth Corps in the other case and 
there is not Federal money for the residential school in the one case 
and for work study in the other case. 

Now, we in the Advisory Council on Vocational Education are not 
opposed to the funding of the Job Corps or the job of the fundings of 
the school Neighborhood Youth Corps, but we think it is a mistake for 
the Federal Government to put all of its money into separate programs 
and none of its money in the mainstream programs. 

There probably are some communities in the country we wouldn’t 
use the money effectively in the mainstream, so we can see an argu- 
ment for having some separate programs, but there are some com- 
munities which would use the mainstream money effectively and in 
the long run we want all communities to use the money in the main- 
stream and we will not attain that result in the long run if the only 
programs that we fund in the short run are the separate ones. 

There are great dangers of separatism and let me illustrate them 
with my own experience in Cleveland. 

Prior to 1964 the vocational programs in the Cleveland board of 
education was a separate program. We had separate vocational 
schools, some of them for quite able kids, anu one of them for kids 
who didn’t succeed in the regular program. That program as a method 
of dealing with the disadvantaged, as a method of dealing with 
unemployment in the big cities, was essentially a total failure. 

The schools for the able, the kids who need it most, the bottom 
half of the ability spectrum couldn’t get in and the schools for the 
not so able was thought of as a bad boy school to which it was sort of 
like going to jail to be sent there. That was why in Cleveland and in 
nearly every major city in the country you now find that vocational 
education is going into the comprehensive high schools and is be- 
coming part of the regular curriculum. 

The most important thing to poor young people in this country and 
especially minority group poor young people in the country is pride. 
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You will not enroll young people from minority backgrounds in what 
they perceive to be separate programs for the disadvantaged. 

There are in Cleveland thousands of young people who will not go 
to a Job Corps center because the Jpb Corps is something separate 
set up for the poor, who would jump if he has a chance to a boarding 
school. There are other young people who would go to a Job Corps 
center, but there are thousands of young people in Cleveland who will 
not join the Job Corps, but who will join what they think of as a 
mainstream institution, which is not a separate program for the 
disadvantaged. , . 

Dr. Nichols has had a lot of experience in this area in Minneapolis 
and I wish we could take a minute or 2 and let him elaborate on this. 

Dr. Nichols. I have two things. I have something for the recorder 
that I would like to enter in the record and I won’t bother to read it 
to you. It is some work we have been doing on this particular subject. 

Mr. Puoinski. Without objection the document will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(Document follows :) 

Disadvantaged: A Broader Definition 

A RATIONALE 

The high school dropout is a disadvantaged person. Psychological and socio- 
logical factors long operative in the youth's total environment have exerted a 
debilitating effect on his productivity in the conventional school. Dr. Jacob J. 
Kaufman of the Institute for Research on Human Resources at the Pennsylvania 
State University comments on this situation, “By the time the disadvantaged 
student arrives in secondary school, he has reacted to the inappropriateness of 
lvis educational experience and has developed a powerful sot of negative attitudes 
toward almost everything associated with school.” Evidence of this condition is 
amply demonstrated in the intital interviews with clients who come to the Work 
Opportunity Center for help. ... 

Programs with a primary focus on the dropout and his problems have been 
planned and implemented during the pass two or three years. Only a very few 
have succeeded. The Work Opportunity Center is one of these. Now attempts 
based more on proven techniques than on theory are being developed. These 
programs are receiving encouragement and support from several sources: local, 
state and federal. The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1968 provide 
the opportunity to “servo new groups by authorizing programs of vocational 
evaluation and work adjustment to serve the disadvantaged, including youth 
of school age with mental or physical disabilities, as well as those who have be- 
havioral problems, or arc gross underachievers, or are socially maladjusted as a 
result of environmental deprivation.” A pending revision of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 will provide more funds to support Innovative and ox- 
* omplary projects throughout the country. Local and statewide committees in 
Minnesota have been urging business and industry as well as the Legislature to 
provide support for such projects. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS WORK OPPORTUNITY CENTER: ITS ROLE IN THIS NEW APPROACH 

The Center, located in a non-school setting, provides a new and fresh start to 
young adolescents who have withdrawn from tho conventional high schools of 
Minneapolis. Even before publication of their report, the Center had already 
corrected much of what Kaufman and Lewis present as conclusions from tho 
Pennsylvania Study: “Inappropriateness of classroom experiences for tho dis- 
advantaged; an expectation that each student reach certain levels of achievement 
at certain times; teachers who reject slow-learning students; routine use of work- 
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books, recitation teats; and a pressure to conform.” The techniques and procedures 
substituted for those used in the conventional schools are described in A summary of 
Research and Activities: 1966-1968. This publication is available from the Work 
Opportunity Center. 

ARE W.O.C. STUDENTS HANDICAPPED? 



,, i^^ 33 * 0 ^ 3 . w ^h members of the Planning and Development branch of 

the btate Office of Education have resulted in this request for inclusion of W.O.C. 
students in the category of “handicapped” as broadly defined above. The defini- 
tion supplied by the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1968 will be 
used to categorize data on Center clientele. 



1. Youth of school age with mental and physical disabilities . . . . 

In a thorough study of our fiist 42 students, students typical of those enrolled 
since January, 1967, the following data was gathered: 



. __ [Otis Bota takon In the 7th grado] 

Average IQ oe 

Median IQ """"I: 95 

^8° IHII~64-120 

In a more recent survey of 24 students, representative of approximately 200 
students who came to the reading center for improvement of reading skills: 

Converted IQ (from the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test) 

[S.D. equals ll.l] 

M od i an .I::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: §! 

^ an 8° 57-112 

Rending scores expressed in terms of grado level ( Oates Reading Survey and 
Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs) 
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25% of W.O.C. students read below the sixth grade level. 

During the period 1 February, 1967 through 30 November, 1967, 174 students re- 
ceived complete physical examinations. Of these, 75 students (43%) required re- 
ferrals other than dental c.g. psychiatric, eye, oar, orthopedic, obesity, etc. 

During this samp 10-month period 260 public school N.Y.C. students in the 
same socio-economic group as Center clientele woro referred for physical oxami- 
nations. Of this group only 65 (25%; needed further medical treatment. When this 
25% is compared to the 43% of our students, the difference is significant at tho 
.01 level. 

* D .V r jn§o a ?& TC re ? on £ stud 3T c ° verin 8 the period 3 January, 1968 through 24 
April 1968, 105 students received physicals. Over 207 referrals wero made as 
result of these tests. 

2. Who are gross underachievers. . . . 

As part of an in-depth study of our first 42 students, aged 16 through 21, tho 
following data was collected: 

Average number of high school credits-— 6 

/,.^ 0 ^L h ? d completed less than one semester of senior high school work 
(5 credits) 

80% had completed less than one year of Senior high school 
_ Since thospring of 1967 the Center received 25 students assigned bv tho School 
Rehabilitation Conter. Those students woro all previously accepted for special 
education services and woro doomed unable to adequately function in the con- 
ventional high schools. Nearly all of tho 25 had spent somo years in classes for the 
mentally handicapped and thoy functioned academically sovoral years below 
grado level. The IQs of tho group ranged from below 60 to normal with tho mean 
for tho group in tho dull normal range. 
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3* • • / socially maladjusted as a result of environmental deprivation 
Mobility may bo a potent factor in school dropouts. In the previously quoted 
42 Study, 50% had attended 6 or more schools (where 2 or 3 is average.) 70% 
of the children from minority families had boon in at least 5 or more schools. 

In tho original group of 42 students and in a random sample of 71 enrolled in 
tho program after January 3, 1968, tho following data appears: 
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In a study of 60 students belonging to racial minorities (18% of our student 
body) tho following data was evident: 

41% wore living with both natural parents 

38% had one parent missing duo to divorce, sopartion or death 

STAFF IMPRESSIONS 

Every student has at least one interview with a counselor. Most have several 
such contacts. Counselor evaluations of tho problems most frequently discussed 
are: 

1. Social Problems.— It is estimated that 70% of the students interviewed 
have had serious social difficulties in their former schools. Chief among their 
problems has been social isolation which has driven them from school. Both tho 
cumulative records which list social and personal evaluation by teachers and 
individual counseling interviews at tho Center corroborate this fact. 

2. Attendance Problems.— Approximately 50% of tho students contacted and 
enrolled at W.O.C. have had cumulative absences in their former schools equiva- 
lent to one semester or more of school. Approximately 10% of the students have 
been absent from their former schools for a cumulative period of one school year. 

3. School Ability. — Despite the fact that many of tho students at the Center 
have average general ability as measured by standardized ability tests, 50% of all 
the students who have come to tho Center have gross doficionces — three grade 
levels or more in the areas of vocabulary, reading comprehension, and basic arith- 
metic skills. 

4. School Placement. — Approximately 5% of the students at the Center at one 
time wore evaluated by a school psychologist and judged eligible for special class 
placement, but for some reason were never placed. Also, there is ample evidence in 
tho cumulative records for approximately 10% of tho students at tho Center that 
some effort should have been made earlier in their school lives to evaluate them for 
placement in special class, either os mentally retarded or special learning disability 
oases. 

5. Study Habits. — Approximately 70% of tho students at tho Center have gross 
deficiencies with regard to being abl3 to follow through on school assignments. 

6 . School Discipline. — The records indicated that 60% of tho students at tho 
Center had major difficulties with school authority figures. 

7. Family Mobility.— Approximately 50% of tho students at tho Center have 
attended seven or more schools prior to their enrollment at tho Center. In indivi- 
dual counseling interviews these students state that thoir frequent changing of 
schools was a major cause for school, social, and emotional difficulties. 

8. Family Conditions. — It is estimated that 55% of tho students at tho Center 
come from multi-problem families which have had negative effects on tho students' 
school lives. Among these problems are a lack of finances, poor adult models of 
achievement, and value systems which are detrimental to personal achievement in 
middle class oriented schools. 

The Center, has several trained and experienced members with tho Master's 
Degree in Social Work. The following statements from tho Department is based 
on contact with well over 1,000 students. 
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During the Center's first two years of operation our experience with the students 
who come here leaves no doubt in our minds that a large number have rather 
severe disabling emotional problems which have been largely responsible for their 
lack of achievement in the regular school programs. Wg find that these same prob- 
lems come with the students into our program and prevent them from taking full 
advantage of the opportunities offered them here. They require an immense 
amount of personal attention from the counselors, social workers, school nurse, 
and the teachers. To a very great extent most of our students are so preoccupied 
with personal, social, and family problems that they have very little emotional 
energy left to concentrate on learning. 

Many of our students have been in psychiatric and correction institutions and 
have long histories of chronic emotional problems and difficulties with the law. 
Wo often have students coming here to school while they are in residence at state 
mental hospitals or residential treatment homes. The symptoms of these emotional 
problems include such things as alcoholism, narcotic addiction, arson, armed 
robbery, rape, burglary, and a multitude of psychosomatic complaints. Disagnotic 
categories would include psychotic, neurotic and character disorders. 

Most of our students have histories of school and social probelms and have 
been involved with community agencies such as County Welfare Child Protection, 
County Juvenile Court, State Youth Conservation Commission, Family Service 
Agencies, and mental health clinics. They generally have severe relationship 
problems with their parents to the extent that many are physically separated 
by court order and most are at least emotionally separated. Often our students 
are the family scapegoats or family rejects. They often express their hurt, anger, 
and resentment toward parents through delinquent activity and school failure. 
These students have extremely low self-esteem and very poor impulse control. 
Our students are more apt to identify with the "hippy'' type cultures than with 
the main stream of our society. They see the world as pretty hostile and certainly 
as a place where they do not count for much. They are starved for attention, 
acceptance, and a meaningful relationship with adults — yet fear it and ward it 
off because of previous experiences where they have only been hurt. All of these 
factors have to be dealt with before the student is actually available for learning 
at an y where near his real capacity. 

Dr. Nichols. I want to make one comment before X get on the others 
that Mr. Calkins alluded to on the youngsters not being willing to go 
to a Job Corps type of thing. 

We are continually calling these youth culturally deprived and they 
are culturally deprived according to the culture we happen to be fitting 
into at that particular time. They do not see themselves as culturally 
deprived. They consider themselves just as rich as any other culture. 

So I want to address my remarks and X am going to read a little and 
talk fast and answer questions, because X appreciate you are short on 
time. I want to give jrou a little background first. 

I do have a vested interest, Mr. Pucinski. I am vocational educator 
and principal and director of an experimental vocational school in 
Minneapolis. More important, I feel very strongly in this particular 
area, the residential school. I have had the unique experience that I 
dropped out of high school in the tenth grade ana never returned. My 
return to formal education came through a residential type of situation. 

I feel very strongly for a lot of lads and girls in the same situation 
as I was in and not culturally deprived, necessarily, would benefit 
from this type of exposure. Tms would get them out of the flow and 
keep them from getting into the pool because we need and I think 
we recognize the fact that many young people need assistance in 
solving crucial problems in the lltn and 12th vears of their life. At 
this time we call it junior high school. This is when our kids drop out 
of school. They don't drop out when they are 16 and 17, they drop 
out. 

When they remove the body from the building at 16 is merely the 
physical manifestation of something that happened much earlier. We 
need something where the problems causing friction and misunder- 
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standing involving these students, parents and teachers can be 
worked on as a solution to this. At least I feel a partial solution to 
this is the residential type of environment and I do not mean a hun- 
dred percent residential type of school, such as the Job Corps where a 
student was pulled away from his community, pulled away from his 
peers, pulled away from what he considered his particular culture and 
isolated in an area where everything was foreign to him. 

Our students at the work opportunity center — that is a 45-minute 
talk on its own — which is a school that deals with the particular type 
of student that this entire discussion is about. 

Perhaps I should preface something, too. Ingoing over these notes, I 
talked it over with people from our State Department, with people 
. from the local board of education, but more important than all of 

that to me, I talked it over with students at this particular school to 
get their feeling and we can give vast answers on our professional level. 
But when you get down to the “gut level” of what this particular boy 
4 or girl sees, this to me is a very important thing because these students 

withdraw from school because of their psychological condition. 

It does not permit — these are the problems they have. They call 
them hangups. And these sources of conflict come about because of 
the environment they are exposed to. When they leave the building, 
some of them are strong enough to whip that environment and some 
need supportive services. 

Students withdraw from school because home conditions became 
intolerable and there is no one there with whom the youth can work 
an*i this is what I would like to call your attention to today, because 
the residential type of center can help with this. 

The residential school can provide two environments for student 
exposure, one similar to the environment he came out of by providing 
a positive environment for him to react to when he is moving out of 
it, the residential school. 

We feel in taking with different people involved in it, that it should 
be something that is not so far removed from his environment that 
the student becomes a foreigner in the area that he is supposed to 
start getting help with his needs in. 

I would say that in response to one other statement, too, about the 
movement of these youngsters away from the area, because of tho 
political ramifications offsetting residential schools, that it is not 
essential that some of these residential schools be out of the area. 
i * I do not see nor do nay colleagues see that it is important that a 

residential school be slightly separated from a city such as Minneapolis. 

We feel it is perfectly practical for some of these residential areas 
to be in the city and the student would be there on a noncompulsory 
basis because we do have one thing and I can cite our experience at tho 
work opportunity centers. These students have pride. They are con- 
cerned about their future. 

Given the proper supportive services, they become very interested 
in a very short period of time of acquiring this high school diploma 
that has been alluding them all their years and alluding their parents 
probably before them, because it seems to me we are on about the 
w fourth generation of dropout now. 

And as mentioned in our national report, we are going to have to do 
something to eliminate this dreary cycle. This I feel can best be done 
for these particular students in a residential center. 
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There is another factor, too, that is involved in the residential 
center that I feel is very important, and professionally I hate to say it, 
but nevertheless the fact remains we have millions of students dropping 
out of school every year and whatever the reasons beyond the final one 
is our teachers are not properly prepared to work with this particular 
type of boy and girl. 

residential ^ school could have an experimental and learning 
situation not just for the students, but for the teachers that are work- 
ing with these particular youth. 

I believe further in talking about a center such as this, it should not 
be aimed entirety at the disadvantaged. Don’t misunderstand me. I do 
not mean we should cut down on programs for the disadvantaged, but 
X mean that in talking with our youth 

Mr. Pucinskl I might ask you at this point, because the testimony 
was rather clear when we included residential centers in this legislation, 
at that time I said and other members said that if we could get the 
Corps 611 * 61 * Un< * e< *’ we wou ^d b e perfectly willing to phase out the Job 

One of the weaknesses of the Job Corps is that you bring together in 
one concentrated community, a group of youngsters who have only 
one thing in common, they come fre- disadvantaged areas, they have 
learning : problems. Consequently, there is really no cultural infusion. 

1 preier the residential skill center where youngsters from a dis- 
advantaged area can live and learn and work with the youngster not 
from the disadvantaged area where there can bo merely by the rela- 
tionship of the students a substantial contribution of cultural commun- 
ion. So I am glad to hear you say that and I don’t think that we ever 
intended that residential skill centers should only be for the dis- 
advantaged, they should also be made available to the non- 
disadvantaged. 

t JEv r i 9 A . LKI1 ? 8 ' Pl ea would be in the short run future try both. 

X think it is a terrible mistake to put as much money as we do into the 
Job Corps pattern of institution without putting some money into a 
different pattern, to see how it works. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let me ask all of you, and you, Dr. Nichols, because 
you have emphasized the skill centers and you have emphasized other 
aspects, and you, Mr. Calkins, have talked about manpower. 

Xlaven t we reached a point whero wo ought to start seriously 
considering, and X propose this and I would like to see this reduced 
to legislation, that wo transfer the manpower program into the State 
vocational education agency. Mr. Meeds said a moment ago that the 
ultimate goal of manpower should bo to phase itself out. This is not 
intended as a permamont agency. 

vi N ? w l can s , eo the rivalry between the Labor, Department that would 
Iiko to havo the manpower and now I am very concerned about the 
Labor Department moving into the so-called residential mini-skill 
center, because it shows the Labor Department moving into the 
held of education that I believe property belongs in the USOE. 

Maybe what wo ought to do now is start thinking in terms of 
transferring^ manpower into the State vocational education agency 
and let the State advisory board then take a look at the total problem 
of training, adult training, job, training, as Dr. Venn mentioned, 
Ho mentioned contmuous education. 

I presume this moans ‘mprovemont in job skills for the worker, 
especially in the paraprofessional field. 
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Dr. Nichols. I think Dr. Venn is alluding to the fact we can pro- 
vide job skills in 1970 and 1969 for somebody, but we know because 
of technological advances in 1975 those skills will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Meeds. Mr. Calkins’ illustration of the pool and flow concept 
reminds me of the test for insanity they had in New York State at the 
turn of the century. They used to tax© the suspected insane person 
into a room where there was a bucket, a ladle, and water running into 
the bucket and tell him to empty the bucket. If using the ladle he 
kept working and never really emptied the bucket, they sent Jiim 
to an institution. And if he turned on the spigot and then emptied the 
bucket, they declared him sane. 

Now, under this criterion it seems to me this Nation might well end 
up in an institution because we are not doing precisely what Mr. 
Calkins says we are not doing. We are not working on the flow. And 
the job of vocational education should be employed to work on this 
* flow. And I am not saying there isn’t a place for manpower programs, 

there obviously is in updating people’s skills and things like this, but 
the reason we nave to have manpower programs by and large is because 
the education system has failed. 

Mr. Calkins. We will have ready, Mr. Chairman, for the adminis- 
tration and for the Congress within 6 or 8 weeks what I think will be a 
kind of second report from the Advisory Council in which we will 
deal precisely with this problem, considering the comprehensive 
manpower bill and what we think the right kinds of modifications 
are that should be made in that bill. 

Mr. Pucinski. I am not too sure we may not want to offer a third 
comprehensive manpower bill, which will really put all of this man- 
power training, vocational education, residential skill centers, all of 
these things into the State vocational educational agency. 

The argument against that has been that they are not ready, but 
after hearing Dr. Venn this morning, I feel very encouraged that they 
can be made ready, because they have the technology and they have 
the manpower ana they have the wherewithal. After listening to Mr. 
Meeds’ fine example here of what they used to do in New York, I am 
not too sure that maybe we ought to start thinking in terms of a third 
alternative in the comprehensive manpower training program and 
that is to put the responsibility in the vocational education depart- 
ment and let them be charged with the responsibility of training 
/ j people to be employable, at whatever age level. 

Mr. Calkins. The core of our proposal will be a requirement that 
there be a plan which, will deal with the flow as well as the pool and 
that every level, Federal, State and local, the objective be stated to 
eliminate the pool and the means be seen as both shutting off the flow 
and getting the people who are in it or still trickle in out, but with a 
kind of equal emphasis given to both. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Nichols talked about and you had, Mr. Calkins, 
that disadvantaged young people do not likely to go into vocational 
education schools because over the years we have gotten the impression 
that vocational education is for the inferior student, which of course 
is not true. But nevertheless, that persists. 

I have been kicking around the idea of the 3- and-2-day week where 
we would take a school and give a youngster 3 days of basic education 
reading, writing, and the basic skills that he neeas, and verbal skills, 
and then 2 days ip the same school of occupational orientation. Strong 
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emphasis on cooperative work-study and the various other things, so 
that every school would be, in effect, a basic education institution and 
a vocational education institution. 

Mr. Calkins. We believe that should be done and that every high 
school should be big enough that it can offer a complete range of pro- 
grams and there should be large numbers of college-bound students 
who take vocational courses and see them as. a proper part of their 
progress toward college. 

Dr. Nichcls. 1 would like to add in the particular building we are 
in, this is one of the things. We didn’t go the 3 and 2 days, we split 
the day. They are getting this thing in the morning and in the afternoon 
work-experience with the cooperation of employers outside and until 
we run out of funds with the work-stu<fy program in the building and 
the program which I feel the loss of was something that we will never 
be able to recover, in talking with directors of vocational schools in 
Minnesota and reviewing all of the vocational schools in Minnesota 
and the effect money withdrawal had on them, it is completely 
horrible and irresponsible on our part. 

I can cite from our building the day it ended 14 students walked out 
of the door and never came m. And at Alexandria, one of our larger 
vocational schools, 200 students walked out of the building and never 
came back because they were financially unable to attend school. And 
when these funds were cut out, they were gone. 

Mr. Calkins. We know increasingly clearly that the real problem 
of getting people into employment is not to teach them a skill. That is 
quite easy, and quickly the problem is twofold. First, to teach an 
attitude toward employment, get there at 9 o’clock and stay all day, 
et cetera; and secondly, give them enough, of a general kind of education 
that they can adequately socialize with the other guys. 

The reason why disadvantaged people leave jobs is overwhelmingly 
not because they are fired, because they are incompetent in running • 
the machine, but because they can’t get along with the social interac- 
tion with the other employees. 

The skilled training is easy to give. It is the attitudes and the cultural 
level, and so on, which is difficult and most important. 

Mr. Pucinski. One of the problems with manpower retraining in 
most cases, this is not a hard rule, but a good many of these man- 
power retraining programs are for entry skills, and these are dead-end 
jobs. If you train a man for entry skill and he gets there and works 
3 weeks and discovers he is not going anyplace because he is not 
qualified and he hasn’t any opportunity, it doesn’t take him long to 
become discouraged, simply Decause he had not had the attitude 
developed that he can move up and he can advance. 

Mr. Calkins. It is, of course, true the skill training is essential. The 
point is that the skill training by itself isn’t enough. It takes both the 
skill training and the attitude. 

Dr. Nichols. That is what I was going to mention in the last remark 
on the residential school. By getting some of these other students in 
there, the disadvantaged youngsters could be involved in the fruitive 
cultures and discovery opportunities could be provided for both the 
advantaged and disadvantaged youth because these kids know they 
are going to grow up and live and exist in a multi-racial and multi- 
cultural society and if they don’t do it, if we don’t provide this expo- 
sure for them in the schools. I feel that the residential centers is a 
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primer for this sort of thing, they are going to lose out on it and we are 
going to lose.out because they recognize this is a need. 

I would like to and then I will be quiet for a while, unless you have 
a question to direct to me, give you a quotation one of our students 
gave to me to bring to this group when he found I was going and the 
quote was — I won’t use his exact words, they are a little more colorful 
than these and there are ladies in the audience. 

“You have been saving money at a terrific cost for years. When 
are you going to halt this foolish practice?” 

And I think this particular lad who is qonsidered a high school 
dropout is saying something. He shows he has wisdom beyond his 
years. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think he is absolutely right. 

Mr. Dellefield, do you have anything to add to all of this? You 
have been sitting here quietly. 

Mr. Dellefield. I would like to say thank you. Both you, Mr. 
Quie and Mr. Meeds, have said some vdry kind and very appropriate 
words about the members of the Council. They are a cross-section of 
Americans in the business and labor movement, in the education 
field, and general public, and I feel it a real opportunity to serve 
with them. 

Their initial report which you have in your hands was described by 
the “Education Daily” as the hardest-hitting and most critical 
document ever published by the Government. 

As Mr. Calkins said, we will be coming out shortly with another 
report, which we hope will be just as appropriate and just as meaning- 
ful to you. I might also say that right now we are planning a cooper- 
ative educational day with the State advisory chairman, so that we 
can plan together to provide more information to this committee 
and give you a nationwide picture of how lay people feel about the 
vocational educational program. 

Mr. Pucinski. Well, I want to thank all of you for being here and 
for your contribution this morning. We are going to call the com- 
mittee together as quickly as we can and see if we can’t report this 
bill out, because 1 am convinced after listening to the testimony 
this morning, that this legislation ought to be approved. 

This does not in any way foreclose the administration from offering 
its own bill at whatever point in time they choose to do so. 

I think for us not to move this legislation at this time would be very 
depressing in vocational education circles throughout the country. 
Our moving this legislation in no way precludes or forecloses the 
administration from coming in with its own program at any time that 
they wish to do so. As a matter of fact, when the comprehensive 
manpower bill comes up, we may at that time move ourselves with a 
series of amendments. 

So we are mindful that there will be changes, but we ought not to 
hold up this legislation simply because we foresee changes. 

I anticipate that this Advisory Council will have as much impact 
as the former Advisory Council whose 1968 report was the basis for 
the forward thrust that we got in the 1968 act. I am looking forward 
to seeing your other report and if there is no objection, I would like 
to place at this point in the record the annual report of the National 
Advisory Council from July 15, 1969. 

Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

(Document follows:) 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

Public Law 90-576 



July 15, 1969 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D.C. *0*OZ 



July 15, 1969 



The Honorable Robert H. Finch 
Secretary 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The National Advisory Council on Vocat lonal “V®** 1 ™ 1- 
hv i«i to "make annual report* of it* finding* an 
recoroend at Ions . to Jhe SacreJ.ry for transmittal to the 

Congress." 

u. transmit if 1th this letter, as our first such report, a 

contributions of Jhlch It Is capable toward eliminating unemployment, 
unrest, and violence In our country. 

B.C.U.. v. hove only Mcntly or,.nlt.d, thl. not 

i&ss^ssssssssssi 



Sincerely yours, 
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Th« National Advisory Council on Vocational Iducation 
vas craatad by tha Contrast through tha Vocational Kducatlon 
Asendacnts of 1968* Xt lo composed of 21 patterns , appointed 
by tha President froai diverts backgrounds in labor, manage- 
■ant and education. Xt la charged by law to advlaa tha 
ComBlsslonar of Education concerning tha operation of voca- 
tional education progress, sake recoaaendatlons concerning 
auch progress, and asks annual reports to tha Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Walfara for traninlttal to Congraaa. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The violence that wxacks our cities has Its coots In unemployment 
and unaqual opportunity. Those vho have no jobs In an affluent community 
lash out in anger and frustration. Young nan and woman who cannot qualify 
for dacant Jobs distrust tha sodaty which raarad than. Dlesldants speak 
with tha voice of rebellion; campus and Inner-city revolt reaches Into 
our schools. Our Nation aaathas. 

Racial unrest, violence and tha unemployment of youth have thalr 
roots In Inadequate education. Each year tha ranks of tha school drop-outs 
Increase by thraa-quartara of a million young man and women. They enter 
the job market without the skills and attitudes employers require. They 
and tha millions of others who ara underemployed --among these tha students 
who ara graduates of our high schools but who ara Inadequately prepared 
for anything— ara tragic evidence of tha present Inadequacy of our edu- 
cational system* 

Tha failure of our ichools to educate to tha level of adequate 
employability nearly 25% of tha young man and women who turn 18 aach yea? 

Is a waste of money, as wall as of human resources. Tha Nation supports 
a galaxy of remedial programs, some of which have cost as much as $12,000 
for avary man or woman placed on a job. Those who remain unemployed may 
cost us $4000 or more par year In welfare support for thamsalvas and their 
children, vho will repeat tha dreary, costly cycle. 

Tha costs, tha blighted lives, tha discontent, tha violence, and tha 
threat of revolution, ara needless • Schools can prepare young people to 
raallca thalr potential. Each city In tha country succeeds avary year 
with soma of Its students, In even tha most depressed parts of tha city. 

Why Is success not universal? Why Is tha failure rata so high? 

Tha reasons ara attitude, program and monay. 

ATTITUDE 

At tha vary heart of our problem Is a national attitude that says 
vocational education la designed for somebody also* a children. This attitude 
Is eharad by businessman, labor Isadora, administrators, teachers, parents, 
students. Wa ara all guilty. Wa have promoted tha Idas that tha only 



